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ABSTRACT 

This uuide was prepared by a researcher-consultant 
to help . school administrators and teachers improve, redirect, and 
expand instructional programs preparing high school youth to enter 
and progress in distributive employment. It presents distributive 
education in its educational, social, and economic environment and is 
concerned with a broadly conceived program. Chapters cover: (1) 

environment for distributive education, its educational, social and 
economic responsibilities, (2) distributive education as a program, 
as it is affected by the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments, (3) 
areas of instruction in preparatory curriculums, and how they relate 
to each other and to the field of distribution, (4) methods to assure 
application to employment requirements in preparatory plans, (E) 
implications of levels of training opportunities, and (6) organizing 
and administering preparatory instruction in the high school. A 
bibliography and a glossary are appended. (GP) 
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FOREWORD 



This publication is designed to help school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to improve, redirect, and 
expand instructional programs preparing high 
school youth to enter and progress in distributive 
employment. It presents distributive education in 
its educational, social, and economic environment 
and is concerned with a broadly conceived 
program. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 removed 
restrictions relating to Federal authorizations for 
distributive education, and the subsequent Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1968 have 
made it possible for vocational education to adapt 
its programs to meet the needs of students of differ- 
ing abilit’es and for employment requirements. 
It has been estimated that over one-third of the 
labor force is engaged in distributive occupations 
and that opportunities for employment in sales 
and marketing activities will continue to grow. 
The distributive education program can bring 
these opportunities within the reach of many high 
school age youth. 

This guide was prepared under contract with 
Virginia Commonv'ealth University, Richmond, 
Va., by Mrs. Kay B. Brown, Researcher and Con- 
sultant. The guide presents material that can be 
considered by administrators and teachers to meet 
local, State, and regional needs. 

September 1969 

Leon P. Minear, Director 
Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 

Grant Venn 

Associate Commissioner for Adult, 

Vocational, and Library Programs 
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CHAPTER I 

ENVIRONMENT FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 



The distributive education program has its roots 
m botn education and distribution. This environ- 
ment encompasses distributive education as an 
educational, service and as a service to marketing 
or distribution. Educational, social, and economic 
responsibilities are pointed out in a statement of 
the goals of distributive education : 

1. To offer instruction in marketing and 
distribution. 

2. To aid in improving the techniques of 
distribution. 

3. To develop an understanding of the wide range 
of social and economic responsibilities which 
accompany the right to engage in distribution 
in a free, competitive society. ( 1 ) 

The first and third goals pertain to distributive 
education as an educational service, and the second 
refers to its service to distribution. 



Distributive Education as an 
Educathnal Service 

INSTRUCTION IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 

To offer instruction in marketing and distribu- 
tion, the first goal, provides a special challenge to- 
day because of ndnrestrictive provisions of recent 
national legislation which point the way to greatly 
.ncreased enrollments. Now, youth and adults who 
are preparing to enter distributive employment may 
be trained in the distributive education program, 
as well as those already engaged in marketing and 
distribution. 

The American Marketing Association defines 
marketing as: The performance of business activi- 
ties directed toward and in -dent to the flow of 

goods and services from producer to consumer or 
user. (2) 

Distribution is explained as follows: 

Distribution is the second step in a series of 
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economic processes which bring goods and serv- 
ices from those who make them to those who 
use them. The making of such goods and serv- 
ices is called production. The use of the goods 
is called consumption. Distribution includes all 
methods by which goods are sent from producers 
to consumers. (3) 

As evidenced by these definitions, it is possible to 
use the terms “marketing” and “distribution” 
synonymously. There has been disagreement among 
those engaged in or associated with this field con- 
cerning which term is preferred. Distribution is 
the basic term used in this publication, and market- 
er is, of course, a synonym for it. The phrase 
“distribution and marketing” appears in certain 
instances to indicate to proponents of both terms 
that the functions involved are the same, regard- 
less of personal preference in terminology. 

Abundant vocational opportunities are avail- 
able for men and women in distributive occupa- 
tions to carry out the functions of distribution. It 
is the educational responsibility of distributive edu- 
cation to prepare each student-trainee for the dis- 
tributive occupation which he has selected as his 
job goal. 

A distributive occupation is generally accepted to 
be an occupation followed by proprietors, man- 
agers, or employees engaged primarily in the 
sales and sales-supporting functions of marketing, 
merchandising, and management. Distributive 
occupations are found in such areas of economic 
activity as retail and wholesale trade, finance, 
insurance, real estate, services and service trades, 
manufacturing, transportation, utilities and com- 
munications.^; ' 

This includes also those occupations in which 
there is a distributive function (selling, sales pro- 
motion, buying, operations, market research, man- 
agement) or production industries where there are 
marketing activities. For example, a distributive 
function may be a partial factor in the total occu- 
pational activities which primarily involve produc- 
tion or trade skills. A plumber must have technical 
competency in the skills of his trade. At the same 
tune, however, he is engaged in marketing his 
services. The owner of a barber or beauty establish- 
ment is concerned simultaneously with performing 
his production services and with merchandising 
these services. ° 
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A distributive education student has many 
choices available to him in selecting a job goal. 
His classroom instruction and vocational learning 
experiences will be directed toward the attainment 
of this occupational objective. 

OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVE 

Distributive education students are guided in 
the selection of their occupational objectives by 
the teacher-coordinator in cooperation with the 
guidance department in the particular school. A 
wide range of educational ability and achievement 
will be exhibited among those referred for training 
to qualify for employment in distributive occupa- 
tions. This implies a wide range of occupational 
objectives which necessitates careful consideration 
of the student’s aptitudes, interests, needs, and 
motivations in counseling with him. 

Vocational decisions should be based on certain 
understandings about the field of distribution, de- 
scribed by Mary Marks, as follows: 

1. Employability for successful performance in a 
distributive occupation depends upon the indi- 
vidual’s ability to relate himself to people, to 
the profit motive and to products and services 
offered for sale by his employer. Manual skill 
requirements are negligible. Judgment skills 
are the key to employability. Judgment skills 
are developed individually out of attitudes of 
service to others, appreciations of customer 
needs, knowledge of product performance, and 
acceptance of the social and economic re- 
sponsibility of free competitive enterprise. 

2. In distribution the wage payment plan gen- 
erally allows an individual to enjoy the security 
of a base pay while providing him the oppor- 
tunity to earn according to his initiative and 
ability to produce dollar volume for the busi- 
ness. Jobs bearing similar titles provide a range 
of incomes to their holders. Variables, such 
as human relationships, pricing under a profit- 
system economy, personal motivation, the ex- 
tent of customer services, product sophistica- 
tion, the working of supply and demand, pro- 
vide challenges and satisfactions enjoyed by 
those employed in marketing, merchandising, 
and management. 

3. The level of entry jobs in the field of distribu- 
tion differs according to the degree of indi- 



vidual responsibility and decisionmaking re- 
quired of the applicant. There are many start- 
ing points. Some are satisfying in themselves 
as career jobs. Others are necessary stepping 
stones to the job objective to which prepara- 
tory training has been directed. Career de- 
velopment is inherent in each entry job. How- 
ever, this does not mean an orderly progression 
through a specific sequence of steps in a pro- 
cedure or operation. Movement within an or- 
ganization may be horizontal or vertical since 
there is an interdependence of distributive ac- 
tivities within everv business organization. The 
qualifications of an individual are measured in 
terms of his total occupational experiences, 
his social maturity, the breadth of his market- 
ing techniques, and his specialization by prod- 
uct field. ( 5 ) 

The handbook used by local and State school 
systems to identify subject matter areas serves as 
a basis for classifying students’ distributive occupa- 
tional objec'".ves.(6) The taxonomy for distribu- 
tive education consists of instructional programs 
which encompass the major types of business estab- 
lishments in which distributive occupations are 
found, according to the definition of a distributive 
occupation. Programs of study are described by 
the type of activity in which these establishments 
are engaged; occupational goals, therefore, are 
similarly identified. 

Reaching a final occupational choice generally 
develops from a series of decisions over a period of 
years. Each student in the distributive education 
program, however, should have an occupational 
objective toward which his classroom instruction 
is directed. For some students, completion of an 
instructional program will represent the prepara- 
tion needed for their occupational objectives; for 
others, completion will represent a step towards 
a long-range goal which necessitates continuing 
education. Adjustments may be made in job goals 
as trainees become aware of new employment op- 
portunities and as their knowledge of the employ- 
ment field selected increases. (7) 

AN UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

To develop an understanding of the wide range 
of social and economic responsibilities which ac- 



company the right to engage in distribution in a 
free, competitive society is the social goal of dis- 
tributive education. (8) Leaders in distributive 
education have a social responsibility since society 
looks to education to play a major role in the solu- 
tion of its problems and to meet the challenge of 
social and technological transformations occurring 
in these times. Virgil Ward summarizes these 
transformations as: 

1. Upheavals among social, political, and tech- 
nological arrangements across the face of the 
globe; among human beings themselves, ac- 
celerated population increases, often among 
those with least resources for the accommo- 
dation of human needs; marked shifts in the 
power balance among nations, new and old; 
racial and political unrest in unprecedented 
proportions; the emergence of urban problems 
peculiar to this century. 

2. Mushrooming general technology, leading to 
hitherto unimaginable reaches in communica- 
tion; y. sterday’s science fiction turned real in 
space-age mechanical feats; massive ribbons 
of con crete and steel spanning whole cities and 
connecting sprawling megalopolia. 

3. Electronic developments leading to industrial 
production techniques and to research in chem- 
ical and biological sciences, all of which are 
causing material upgrading in human health 
and reopening questions about human po- 
tentiality. 

4. Such massive innovations within human cul- 
ture that increases in society are predictable 
as derivatives, rather than simple increases in 
efficiency, within established social objec- 
tives. (9) 

Such revolutionary transformations have changed 
concepts of education’s role in the community. It 
is no longer enough for education passively to 
respond to a need for service. The community 
wants educational leadership which is aggressive, 
flexible., imaginative, and involved with community 
problems. The public expects education to assist 
in the solution of social problems related to urban 
living and technological change resulting in high 
unemployment among minority groups, youth, and 
welfare recipients. 

This new role for education has national sig- 
nificance also. In addressing the Southern Cali- 



fornia Distributive Education Conference, Miss 
Marks has stated that “the national well-being, 
socially and economically, is directly affected by 
the quality and quantity of educational oppor- 
tunity provided by the States and localities for all 
the people.” (10) 

As an educational program, distributive educa- 
tion is actively involved in the community and 
maintains a leadership role in working with com- 
munity groups, businessmen, civic, associations, 
local governing bodies, and parents, as well as 
educators. Distributive education programs in 
cities can assist in alleviating urban problems by 
developing new educational opportunities and oc- 
cupational guidance services for youth and adults 
not previously reached by vocational education. 
With expansion into rural areas, the program car 
assist in preparing rural youth for distributive em- 
ployment in their home counties or in cities. 

Distributive education’s social goal of develop- 
ing in students an understanding of social and 
economic responsibilities involves consideration of 
people-oriented problems in a changing environ- 
ment. Change is inherent in the distributive proc- 
ess. Distributive personnel must be concerned with 
the varied motivations of potential customers. 
Their self-fulfillment, their tensions and leisure 
activities control what is offered for sale and what 
is purchased. Distributive education students learn 
to adapt to changes in people and processes as a 
qualifying factor for job success. Their under- 
standing of social and economic responsibilities is 
rein f ■ < * d through participation in activities of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

Distributive Education as a Service to 
Distribution and Marketing 

IMPROVING THE TECHNIQUES OF DISTRIBUTION 

To aid in improving the techniques of distribu- 
tion is the economic goal of distributive education. 
In remarks on distribution to the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Education for Distribution at Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, John Beaumont has stressed the 
fact that: 

Education has an economic, responsibility to our 

society. Distributive education has an economic 

responsibility to our society, and this particular 
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responsibility is fulfilled by distributive educators 
in their realization that improved techniques 
in distribution are essential to our economic 
growth. Distributive educators recognize the 
place of change, and they use the findings of re- 
search and, in mas y instances, conduct research 
which involves finding new methods by which 
to provide our society with improved standards 
of living. (11) 

Improved techniques are most readily acquired 
through well-qualified and well-trained managers, 
supervisors, and employees who are motivated to 
improve themselves and their facility in the use 
of these techniques. It is in this area that distribu- 
tive education performs its most vital service for 
the field of distribution. The program prepares 
youth and adults for specific occupational oppor- 
tunities according to the competencies needed in 
the occupation. It trains employed adults to up- 
grade and update distributive practices involved in 
their employment situations. In addition, teacher- 
coordinators are asked to confer with proprietors 
and managers concerning improvement of tech- 
niques. These teaching and counseling activities 
necessitate the research to which Beaumont refers. 

The importance of continuing improvement in 
distributive techniques and distribution’s need for 
well-qualified, well-trained personnel in ever-in- 
creasing numbers may be demonstrated by consider- 
ing concepts of distribution in the economy, the 
outlook for employment in distributive occupa- 
tions, and the factors of change afTeeting distribu- 
tion in the next decade. 

CONCEPTS OF DISTRIBUTION IN THE ECONOMY 

Distribution is a symbol of competitive enter- 
prise, a link between the process of production 
and consumption in our economic system. In a 
“free-privnte-enterprise” economic system, compe- 
tition regulates business activities. If one business 
overprices its product or service, its customers turn 
to competitors with lower prices. This may cause 
a reduction in prices set by the original firm. The 
company which fails to improve its product or 
service will be overshadowed by competitors who 
conduct research for product or service improve- 
ment. The benefits of a competitive economy are 
outlined by Phillips and Duncan in Marketing 
Principles and Practices as: 



1. Promoting the flow of new products and of 
product improvements 

2. Offering consumers adequate choices and al- 
ternatives of both goods and services 

3. Expanding output and consumption and, at 
the same time, keeping demand and output 
in balance 

4. Passing on to customers the results of research 
in the form of lower prices or goods which 
offer better consumer satisfactions 

5. Improving real wages, together with shorter 
hours and better working conditions 

6. Providing opportunity for individuals to launch 
new enterprises and to make capital invest- 
ments. (72) 

These benefits focus on the consumer. It is his 
needs, wants, desires, preferences, beliefs, and 
habits which control the distributive process. They 
determine what products or services are offered for 
sale, the channels through which these move, the 
promotional techniques which are employed, and 
the prices that may be obtained. Improvement of 
the techniques of distribution increases efficiency 
of operation, resulting in reduced prices of goods 
and services for consumers. Improving the dis- 
tributive techniques of an individual business en- 
hances its competitive position and leads to in- 
creased sales, the creation of new jobs, and im- 
proved services to the trade area. 

Distribution is a symbol of a higher standard of 
living in the economy. The effectiveness of the 
marketing process and the standard of living are 
so closely related that it has been said that “market- 
ing is the delivery of a standard of living.” (13) 

It is now more difficult to market goods and serv- 
ices than to produce them. If a distribution system 
could be devised to market at a profit all the goods 
and services which could be produced, these would 
increase greatly in volume, and the standard of 
living would rise substantially. (14) Improving the 
techniques of distribution is essential to the achieve- 
ment of this long-range economic objective. 

Distribution is a symbol of productive might in 
the economy in its relationship to gross national 
product and gross national income. This produc- 
tive quality is not to be confused with the produc- 
tion of goods and services as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing statement by Phillips and Duncan: 

Prom the economist’s point of view, those en- 
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gaged in marketing are producing just as are 
those engaged in manufacture or agriculture. In 
an economic sense, production is the creation of 
form, time, place, or possession utilities ; the latter 
three are created by marketing — thereby leading 
some authorities to define marketing as the ac- 
tivities involved in creating these three kinds of 
utilities. (15) 

A value-added concept has been applied to 
manufacturing for many years. It is now used in 
connection with the marketing process and empha- 
sizes the contribution of distribution rather than its 
cost. For example, Phillips and Duncan say: 

By emphasizing the fact that goods acquire addi- 
tional value as they flow toward the consumer, 
thereby being available when, where, and how 
he wants them, this concept recognizes the eco- 
nomic productiveness of marketing activities. (16) 
Gross national product is “the total market value 
of the output of consumer goods and services in 
the United States for any given period, usually a 
year ”(17) It is dependent upon the process of 
distribution in that it includes the value added by 
all who are involved in this process, as well as the 
value added by those engaged in the creation of 
these goods and services. It represents the final 
prices paid by consumers. 

The gross national income is “the total of all the 
income received in the distribution process.” (18) 
Distribution, then, is “the system of control and 
exchange that combines the output of specialized 
producers into a national income and delivers 
the resultant level of living to consumers.” It is 
“the set of activities that make possible (and in 
turn are made necessary by) the intricate division 
of labor that characterizes our economy.” (79) Im- 
proving the techniques of distribution, therefore, 
contributes to the growth of gross national product, 
gross national income, and the labor force. It 
results in increased employment opportunities. 

Distribution has become a symbol of this oppor- 
tunity for employment. The outlook for employ- 
ment in distributive occupations is optimistic. 

OUTLOOK FOR EMPLOYMENT IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 

The second largest number of workers are found 
in retail and wholesale trades, a growth area which 
has more than doubled during the past 25 years. 
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Distributive occupations, especially in retailing, 
continue to provide entry employment opportuni- 
ties for those qualifying at diverse levels of job 
competency. Two notable characteristics of the 
work force are the presence of increasingly larger 
numbers of young people and adult women. 
Women hold two out of every five jobs in sales oc- 
cupations, and these are primarily in retailing. 

The sales group, in general, is expected to rise by 
about 25 percent during the 10-year period ending 
in 1975. Greater than average increases, for ex- 
ample, were noted between 1950 and 1960 in the 
large occupations of real estate salesman, insurance 
agent, and manufacturer’s salesman. Smaller sales 
occupations of demonstrators, stock and bond sales- 
man, and house-to-house salesman also increased 
rapidly. Employment in finance, insurance, and 
real estate is expected to increase by 700,000 be- 
tween 1965 and 1975. An 11 percent growth in 
job openings in the insurance field is anticipated by 
1975, particularly for young salesmen to attract 
young married couples as customers. Additional 
sales positions in wholesaling, an increase of over 
25 percent, are expected during the period of 1965- 
1975. 

Proprietary and managerial positions, consisting 
mainly of owners of small enterprises and salaried 
officials, are increasing as fast as the total labor 
force. Although the number of independent busi- 
nessmen declined during the postwar period, this 
trend is expected to level off in the years 
ahead. (20) 

As individual incomes rise and the population 
spends more and more on all kinds of services, dis- 
tributive occupations take on added importance. 
The factors of change affecting distribution in the 
next decade also will increase employment in dis- 
tributive occupations, 

FACTORS OF CHANGE AFFECTING DISTRIBUTION, 
1965 TO 1975 

There is an urgent need to encourage and stimu- 
late consumer demand in the next decade in order 
to expand the sales of goods and services. Increased 
consumption, with the higher standard of living 
which it brings, is essential in order to provide job 
opportunities for those who will be available for 
employment in the next 10 years. Arno H. John- 
son, Vice-president and Senior Economist, J. 
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Walter Thompson Company, New York, speaks of 
this pressing need in an analysis entitled The 
Decade of Opportunity — 1965 to 1975 , presented 
before The Rochester Advertisers at Rochester, 
N. Y.: 

We have an insistent pressure for economic 
growth — enough to provide 20 million more 
non-agricultural jobs in the United States by 
1975 (from 66 million to 86 million). $245 bil- 
lion additional sales to consumers (from $395 
billion to $640 billion) will be needed to provide 
jobs for our larger, - ^tter educated, and more 
productive labor force — a labor force capable 
of producing a trillion dollar economy by 
1975.(2/) 

Considerable selling and sales promotion effort 
is required to stimulate consumer demand and to 
expand markets for goods and services. This points 
to an increased need for capable, well-trained per- 
sonnel in the distributive occupations of selling, ad- 
vertising, display, public relations, and the man- 
agement of these functions. If these efforts are 
successful, jobs will be available in manufacturing 
and in technical skills areas to meet the demand 
for additional goods and services. Opportunities in 
sales-supporting distributive occupations will ex- 
pand to enable consumers to have these goods and 
services when and where they want them. 

It is anticipated that economic growth and in- 
creased productivity in the next decade will cause 
individual incomes to rise substantially, giving mil- 
lions of people more discretionary income to spend 
as they choose in improving their standard of liv- 
ing. It will be the responsibility of persons engaged 
in distributive occupations to motivate consumers 
to use intelligently their increased discretionary 
spending power. Johnson points out that this 
spending is not to be necessarily for luxuries: 

With a potential growth to over one trillion 
dollars of production in the next decade, which 
could provide an average income of $11,300 
per household, many markets could more than 
double without excessive luxury or exceeding 
the present concepts and way of life of families 
who are now at the $10,000 income level. (22) 
Related to the rise in income level is the move- 
ment upward in educational level of the popula- 
tion. With each step up in level of education, 
income generally becomes stepped up so that ac- 



cording to Johnson: 

Those with four years of high school enjoyed 
incomes 150% higher than those with less than 
eight years of elementary school. And where 
the man had received four or more years of 
college training incomes averaged 98% above 
those with only one to three years of high 
school. (23) 

The better educated consumer will demand 
better educated distributive personnel to provide 
intelligent service in meeting his needs and desires. 

The population will continue to expand during 
the next decade with a continuation in the trend 
toward increasing numbers of young people and 
persons over 65 years of age. The teenage market 
provides a continuing challenge to distribution in 
the next decade. Young adults, who are marrying 
at an early age and having many children, have 
been affecting and will continue to influence hous- 
ing needs, food consumption, recreation, medical 
care, and other facets of family living. Goods and 
services related to leisure activities, health care 
needs, and housing facilities for retired people will 
receive increasing attention. There will be many 
employment opportunities in distributive occupa- 
tions for well-trained personnel who can quickly 
adapt the techniques of distribution to different 
age groups. 

Competition for the consumer dollar has been, 
and will continue to be, a growing factor in the 
economy during the next decade. The movement 
to suburban areas and revitalization of central-city 
retailing has created a revolution in distribution. 
Night openings, a general increase in shopping 
hours, and continued expansion of suburban stores 
mean that more and more workers at all levels 
of employment will be needed to staff them. 

The economic goal of distribution — to aid in 
improving the techniques of distribution — will be 
particularly significant as individuals and businesses 
rise to the challenge of competition from all 
directions. 

Summary 

The environment of the distributive education 
program focuses attention on educational and social 
goals of an educational service and an economic 
goal implicit in the program’s service to distribu- 
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tion and marketing. To offer instruction in dis- 
tribution and marketing, the educational goal, in- 
volves preparation of the student for the distribu- 
tive occupation which he has selected as his oc- 
cupational objective. This necessitates vocational 
guidance based on understandings about the field 
of distribution. To develop an understanding of 
the wide range of social and economic responsibil- 
ities which accompany the right to engage in 
distribution in a free, competitive society is the 
social goal. Social and technological transforma- 
tions have changed concepts of education’s role 
in the community, and education is expected to 
play a major part in solving social problems. Dis- 
tributive education as an educational service assists 
in the solution of these problems. To aid in im- 
proving the techniques of distribution is the eco- 
nomic goal. The multiplicity of changes affecting 
distribution and the growth rate in distributive 
employment underscore the need for continuing 
improvements in distributive techniques. Distribu- 
tive education provides a most valuable service to 
the economy by providing well-qualified and well- 
trained personnel for distribution. 
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CHAPTER II 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AS A PROGRAM 



Distributive education is a program of vocational 
instruction. Its purpose is to qualify those enrolled 
for gainful employment in distributive occupations 
or in occupations in which a distributive function 
appears, according to their individual career goals. 
The program is broad in scope and flexible in de- 
sign to achieve this objective. 

New and expanded opportunities for the de- 
velopment of programs of training for the distribu- 
tive occupations have resulted from the enactment 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. These 
opportunities relate to provisions assuring broader 
program availability and more flexibility in or- 
ganizing instruction. 

implications for Distributive Education in 
Legislative Changes 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

Recent vocational education legislation removes 
previous restrictions which confined distributive ed- 
ucation to ( 1 ) cooperative classes for inschool 
youth who had reached their 16th birthday, and 
(2) part-time or evening classes for employed 
adults. Program planning may now include all 
youth and adults for whom opportunities are rea- 
sonably available for distributive employment. High 
school students regardless of age may enroll. Train- 
ing may now be provided to prepare adults to 
enter distributive employment, including those 
who wish to prepare for a vocation in distribution 
while still employed in another occupational area. 

The legislation facilitates the organization of 
programs in rural areas and in other situations 
where the requirement of continuous employment 
has been difficult to meet. It encourages adjust- 
ments in traditional patterns of instruction in urban 
areas. Preparatory classes may use either project 
training or cooperative training experiences to 
achieve vocational application of instruction. 



Cooperative training refers to on-the-job instruc- 
tion and application on a regular part-time basis. 
Project training involves job-oriented individual- 
ized projects and may include some occupational 
experience. Both project and cooperative training 
are related to students’ job goals and are types of 
participation activities. Participation activities 
focus on employment activities and decision-mak- 
ing situations typical of specific occupational 
objectives. 

YOUTH WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

Until the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the 1968 amendments, there was little opportunity 
for young people from culturally and economically 
disadvantaged homes or for the handicapped to 
secure job preparation for even the most limited 
basic jobs in distribution. Most of these youths 
were selected out because of program restrictions. 
Now they have several choices. They may enroll 
in cooperative training classes and receive remedial 
services or financial assistance to help them bridge 
the gap between their problem and their occupa- 
tional goal. Or they may elect to enroll in classes 
utilizing project training until they feel better qual- 
ified for the regular cooperative training class. 
Others will enroll in a job-training program that 
has been especially developed for persons with 
similar handicaps or disadvantages. 

Characteristics of the Program 

As a program enrolling individuals who vary in 
ability, motivation, and job maturity, distributive 
education is designed to meet their different needs. 
The majority of students at any one level of train- 
ing will probably progress at the same rate. How- 
ever. some trainees may need a period of personal 
adjustment to the learning experiences essential to 
the completion of an occupational curriculum. 
Other persons may be able to accelerate their train- 
ing, because of prior education or work exper- 
iences, and reach their occupational objective in 
less time than is generally required. 

The distributive education program serves the 
diverse occupational objectives of those enrolled. 
To qualify for some types of employment only 
limited knowledge and skills may be required while 
for the others sophisticated abilities in performance 
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on the job must be achieved. Occupational objec- 
tives may be broadly tentative or specifically com- 
mitted. They may have been chosen because they 
represent an opportunity for full-time employment 
or because upon completion of training such em- 
ployment on a part-time schedule may safeguara 
another personal goal. 

As a program, distributive education includes a 
variety of curriculums. Some curriculums lead to 
the achievement of competencies necessary for in- 
itial employment or entirely new occupational op- 
portunities. Other courses are provided so that 
refresher, updating, and promotional goals may be 
attained by those already employed in a distributive 
occupational field. 

As a program, distributive education also main- 
tains continuous training opportunities. This means 
that an individual may qualify according to his 
capacity for vocational development and the ma- 
turation of his occupational objective. He may en- 
roll immediately following completion of a course 
of study for further training in order to reach a 
different level of occupational qualifications before 
starting full-time employment. He, also, may un- 
dertake the employment for which he has become 
qualified before entering a new full-time curricu- 
lum. He may, on the other hand, wish to enhance 
hij job potential by enrolling for part-time studies 
several times during' his work life. 

The program of distributive education, then, 
makes available a variety of curriculums to youth 
and adults so that they may attain the compet- 
encies needed for gainful employment in line with 
their distributive occupational objectives at what- 
ever time they elect to enter or re-enter vocational 
training. 

Structure of the Distributive 
Education Program 

The program of distributive education is com- 
posed of preparatory instruction, in which students 
generally enroll on a full-time basis for job train- 
ing or retraining, and supplementary instruction, 
in which employed adults upgrade their job com- 
petencies by part-time study appropriate to their 
needs. 

Figure 1, The Distributive Education Program, 



shows curriculums for preparatory and supple- 
mentary instruction and where these are available. 

It refers to organizational plans for preparatory in- 
struction, the cooperative plan, and the project 
plan, explained in Chapter VI and in this chapter 
following a description of curriculums for pre- 
paratory instruction. 

PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 

Curriculums for preparatory instruction may be 
classified as basic job curriculums, career develop- 
ment job curriculums, and specialist job curricul- 
lums. Each of these corresponds to a level of em- 
ployment responsibility and is identified with the 
degree of competency needed in specific distributive 
employment. 

Curriculums for Preparatory Instruction 

Basic job curriculums develop fundamental tech- 
niques in sales and sales-supporting services, es- 
sential marketing concepts, qualifying social com- 
petencies, and basic skills in computations and 
communications. These curricuiums are available 
to prepare enrollees for threshold level distributive 
occupations, involving minimal, often routine, em- 
ployment responsibility. Basic jobs exist in most 
establishments performing distributive functions al- 
though they are decreasing in number. Job duties, 
such as stock work, catalog sales, wrapping and 
packing, and delivery in retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments; bagging groceries in a supermarket; 
and serving customers in a cafeteria or restaurant, 
are examples of basic level functions. Depending 
upon an individual’s ability and motivation, a job 
at the basic level may be either the beginning of a 
career involving advancement and increased re- 
sponsibility or a life’s work performing less com- 
plex, but important duties. 

Basic job curriculums usually utilize project 
training, including work experience, and are avail- 
able in secondary schools and in vocational train- 
ing facilities. The purposes of these curriculums 
are: 

1. To prepare persons attending secondary schools 
for immediate employment following gradua- 
tion in a specific distributive occupation at the 
basic job level. 

2. To qualify persons attending secondary schools 
for enrollment in a career development job 
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curriculum in the secondary school or for 
postsecondary training in a career develop- 
ment or specialist job curriculum, frequently 
involving cooperative training. 

3. To prepare adults available for full-time study 
to enter distributive employment in a specific 
occupation at the basic job level. 

4. To qualify adults available for full-time study 
for enrollment in a career development job 
curriculum or a specialist job curriculum. 

5. To prepare out-of-school youth and adults 
with socioeconomic handicaps for a specific 
distributive occupation at the basic job level. 

Training for youth or adults who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in the regular distributive 
education curriculums generally is organized as a 
type of basic job curriculum. This training may 
take place in the same school as regular job cur- 
riculums ; may be offered during, before, or after 
school hours; or may begin in the regular session 
or during the summer months. When within the 
legal definition of public supervision and control, 
such programs may be taken out of the regular 
school facility and put into an environment more 
typical of distributive businesses or more conven- 
ient to those to be trained. 

Career development job curriculums develop 
judgment skills in relation to the functions of mar- 
keting, merchandising, and management. They 
are designed to prepare students for those jobs 
which involve competencies and responsibilities be- 
yond the basic job level but less advanced than those 
needed at the middle management level of em- 
ployment in distribution. Examples of career de- 
velopment occupations are a salesperson in a big 
ticket department of a general merchandise retail 
establishment, a head of stock, a sales representative 
for a general line wholesale firm, a desk clerk in a 
hotel or motel, or an assistant in display or other 
sales promotion medium. 

Career development job curriculums make use of 
both project and/or cooperative training and are 
located in secondary and postsecondary schools 
and in vocational training facilities. The objectives 
of these curriculums are: 

1. To prepare students attending secondaiy 
schools for immediate employment following 
graduation in a career development level job, 



according to their individual distributive occu- 
pational goals. 

2. To qualify students enrolled in a career de- 
velopment job curriculum in a secondary school 
for postsecondary training in a specialist job 
curriculum. 

3. To prepare youth and adults attending classes 
in vocational training facilities or in post- 
secondary institutions either for immediate em- 
ployment in a career development level job or 
for enrollment in a specialist job curriculum 
at a postsecondary school. 

Specialist job curriculums emphasize specific 
functions, product areas, or service fields at mid- 
levels of employment responsibility. They are de- 
signed to prepare students for distributive speciali- 
zations in functions, such as management or buy- 
ing; in product areas, such as furniture and home 
furnishings, food, or petroleum; or in service fields, 
such as insurance or real estate. Mid-level com- 
petencies involve decisionmaking at a point of 
responsibility between that of top management and 
that of regular employees. A student in a specialist 
job curriculum, therefore, should have potential for 
subprofessional achievement either in a marketing 
function or a specific product or service area. 

Specialist job curriculums utilize project and/or 
cooperative training and are available in post- 
secondary institutions These curriculums prepare 
enrollees for distributive employment not requir- 
ing a baccalaureate degree. 

The full implications for training opportunity at 
progressive levels of educational achievement pro- 
vided by basic job curriculums and career develop- 
ment job curriculums are discussed in Chapter V. 

Organizational Plans for Preparatory Instruction 

For purposes of identification, preparatory in- 
struction is organized following a cooperative plan 
or a project plan. 

The cooperative plan includes a control class 
and a laboratory schedule for part-time employ- 
ment, approved for training by the school. Thus, 
students are able to apply theory in practice and 
improve their employment qualifications by train- 
ing on a job related to their distributive occupa- 
tional objectives. The job sponsor, who is the 
employer or his training representative, and the 
teacher-coordinator seek to promote an harmonious 
relationship between learning experiences in the 
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classroom and those experiences student-trainees en- 
counter on their regular part-time jobs. The co- 
operative plan of organization is especially appro- 
priate when instruction prepares for career develop- 
ment and specialist job levels. 

The project plan includes control classes supple- 
mented by scheduled laboratory experiences. Time 
is provided for students to participate in a series 
of projects designed to bridge the gap between 
classroom theory and the practice of marketing 
functions found in their job goals. The teacher- 
coordinator uses resources in the school and busi- 
ness community to involve each student according 
to his need in activities simulating specific employ- 
ment situations and in directed work experience. 
The project plan of organization is especially suit- 
able for curriculums developing basic job level 
competencies. It also may be used to organize in- 
struction leading to other distributive job levels. 

Most State plans for vocational education en- 
courage innovation and variations in the organiza- 
tion of distributive curriculums. Local planning 
will depend in many cases on the flexibility a school 
district is able to bring to the master schedule. One 
curriculum may be offered that organizes all classes 
or units of instruction under a cooperative plan. A 
parallel curriculum may follow the project plan 
throughout. A third may require a four-semester 
sequence of study in vocational distributive sub- 
jects but provide the cooperative or project plan 
only in the last two semesters. 

In certain educational situations, for example, 
it may be advisable to develop an organizational 
pattern which combines both project and coopera- 
tive plans within a coordinated training program. 
The curriculum could be structured so that a 
group of students beginning their training in the 
project plan would progress at the same rate to a 
cooperative plan. Another possibility would be an 
arrangement permitting the transfer of project 
plan students to the cooperative plan according to 
individual readiness for regularly scheduled, part- 
time employment learning experiences. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 

Supplementary instruction in the distributive 
education program is available for those wishing to 
refresh and update competencies needed in their 
employment and for those seeking new and special- 
ized competencies necessary to continuing employ- 
ment or promotional opportunities. Such training 
is offered in updating courses and in advancement 
curriculums for employed adults, who usually at- 
tend day or evening classes on a part-time schedule. 

Updating Courses 

Updating courses emphasize current practices in 
the employment situation of enrollees. These may 
be part of an advancement curriculum but usually 
are more limited in purpose. The units of instruc- 
tion are of a length appropriate to part-time study. 

Advancement Curriculums 

Advancement curriculums are planned for long- 
range development of employed adults. These cur- 
riculums emphasize those functions of marketing 
and management that enrich current employment 
qualifications or are necessary to qualify for a 
specific promotional opportunity. These curricu- 
lums are broken into a series of short units so that 
attendance may be adjusted according to indi- 
vidual employment schedules. 



Summary 

An individual who has learning ability and the 
desire to reach an employment objective in distri- 
bution has open to him a variety of beginning and 
stopping points in the program of vocational distri- 
butive education. The characteristics and structure 
of the program provide breadth and flexibility de- 
signed to serve youth and adults at different stages 
of their work lives. Eligibility for training is based 
on the nature and firmness of an occupational goal, 
plus capacity and motivation to profit from instruc- 
tion. 



CHAPTER III 

AREAS OF INSTRUCTION IN PREPARATORY 
CURRICULUMS 



The substance of preparatory curriculums is 
identified with the competencies universally needed 
in distributive employment. The subject matter is 
divided, therefore, into areas of instruction which 
correspond to these competencies The areas of 
instruction vary in emphases, depending upon such 
factors as the job level for which a curriculum is 
designed and the students’ occupational objectives. 
They are always taught, however, in relation to one 
another and to the field of distribution. 

The subject matter of the instructional areas 
progresses in depth and complexity from basic job 
curriculums to career development job curricu- 
lums, to specialist job curriculums. A student in a 
secondary school who completes a basic job cur- 
riculum, for example, and decides to enter a career 
development job curriculum in the same school 
may study the same areas of intruction; however, 
the subject matter becomes more complex to pre- 
pare him for the more advanced job level. 

These areas apply to both cooperative and pro- 
ject training. In cooperative training, classroom in- 
struction is coordinated with a series of on-the-job 
learning experiences related to each student’s oc- 
cupational objective. The subject matter in this 
plan is taught, therefore, in relation to those learn- 
ing experiences which students encounter on their 
regular part-time jobs. Project training coordinates 
classroom instruction with a series of individually 
selected learning experiences or projects related 
to each student's occupational objective. The areas 
of instruction in this plan are presented, therefore, 
in relation to school-directed participation ex- 
periences, including work experience. 

How instructional areas are applied to a particu- 
lar curriculum depends upon such factors as stu- 
dents’ job goals, the purpose of the curriculum, 
where the curriculum is available, the method of 
instruction, and the sequence of training available 
in a school or community. These factors suggest 
the following principles for development of a prep- 



aratory curriculum for high school students: 

1. Identifying the curriculum with the trainees’ 
readiness and occupational objectives. 

2. Planning the curriculum so that the proportion 
of time devoted to the various areas of instruc- 
tion is related to the competencies required for 
the particular job level — basic jobs or career 
development jobs. 

3. Making the curriculum consistent with the type 
of school in which it is located — comprehen- 
sive, area, or technical high school. 

4. Adapting the curriculum to the particular in- 
structional method that assures vocationally 
directed learning experiences for those enrolled 
— cooperative method or project method. 

5. Planning the curriculum in relation to the se- 
quence of job preparation available to students 
in the school, community, area, or State so 
that there is articulation with advanced cur- 
riculums. 

The Major Instructional Areas 

Five major categories of instruction are included 
in each curriculum in order to develop competen- 
cies in the following areas: 1) marketing, 2) pro- 
duct or service technology, 3) social skills, 4) basic 
skills, and 5) distribution in the economy. 

MARKETING 

Marketing as an area of study is the discipline 
of distribution. It is the body of knowledge com- 
mon to all distributive occupations found in the 
standard industrial classification groups. The func- 
tions and study areas related to this competency are 
selling, sales promotion, buying, operations, market 
research, and management. 

In remarks to the 1963 National Clinic on Dis- 
tributive Education, Edwin L. Nelson pointed out 
that: 

One engaged in distribution has demonstrated 
accomplishment in the performance of one or 
more of the functions of distribution which are, 
in summarized form: selling, sales promotion, 
buying, operations, market research, and man- 
agement. While the immediate job responsibility 
is generally centered on one of these functions, 
an accomplished worker has understandings and 
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appreciations of all the functions operating with- 
in the business enterprise. Out of these functions 
and supplemental understandings about distribu- 
tion come the body of knowledge which we call 
the discipline of distribution. (/ j 

Selling 

Selling is a dominant function because “the sale” 
is the culminating activity tow'ard which all other 
marketing activities are directed. Without sales, 
there would be no incentive to create and improve 
products or services. To be effective, selling i lust 
employ desirable techniques and incorporate a high 
sense of service to those who buy. These factors 
apply to the sale of both tangible and intangible 
products and services and to all types of selling — 
retail, wholesale, service, industrial, direct, and ex- 
port. A study of selling is concerned with communi- 
cating facts, influencing buying decisions, and pro- 
viding required services. 

Sales Promotion 

Stimulating the demand for goods and services is 
a function of distribution. Mass production succeeds 
in relation to the mass markets created by sales 
promotion at various stages of distribution. Even 
the smallest of enterprises, whether it offers a 
product or a service, must use some promotional 
means to reach potential customers. Each sales 
promotion activity, regardless of how simple or 
complex, must establish a favorable image for the 
product or service if the public is to continue pur- 
chasing. The study of sales promotion includes all 
aspects of advertising. 

Buying 

One of the functions of distribution is to secure 
for resale either goods or raw materials for making 
goods. In such transactions, one person does the 
selling, the other the buying. Procedures for buy- 
ing vary according to the method a seller chooses to 
put his products or raw' materials into distribution. 
A buyer strives to balance supply (the items 
bought) with demand (items needed or wanted in 
a market area). A study of buying involves plan- 
ning for this activity and obtaining and controlling 
manufactured goods or raw materials for resale or 
processing. 

Operations 

One of the functions of distribution is support- 



ing directly the selling and buying functions. Many 
activities exist for this purpose. Even though all 
of these activities serve the same purpose, each can 
be identified separately for the purpose of account- 
ability in achieving profitable conduct of a busi- 
ness. Arrangements must be made for transporting 
goods to the place of business ; goods must be stored 
and prepared for sale; arrangements must be made 
for extending or obtaining credit; purchases of 
equipment and supplies must be made; and custo- 
mer services must be identified and implemented. 
Indirect activities, such as work associated with 
secretarial services, recordkeeping, maintenance, 
and repair, are not identified as marketing func- 
tions. A study of operations centers on product 
handling; protection; customer services; purchas- 
ing of supplies; and utilization of equipment, sup- 
plies, and services. 

Market Research 

Another function of distribution is investigating 
the market environment in which the sale of goods 
or services takes place. Without some form of 
market analysis, it would be difficult for an enter- 
prise to put into play the other functions of dis- 
tribution profitably. The more deliberate this in- 
vestigation, the more effective are the adjustments 
that are made for the sale of goods and services. 
The study of market research begins with develop- 
ing an awareness of where improvements can be 
made, followed by learning to identify and analyze 
problems. Advanced instruction in market research 
stresses the ability to interpret and apply research 
findings to distributive employment. This may lead 
to the creation of new markets and changes in 
policies and procedures designed to improve the 
techniques of distribution. 

Management 

Managing men, money, and markets available 
for merchandising goods and services is also a func- 
tion of distribution. The management function is 
concerned with the factors of who, what, when, 
why, and how. Management decisions are made 
prior to, concurrent with, and subsequent to the 
performance of all the functions of distribution. 
No matter how small an enterprise may be, policies 
first must be formulated and then implemented and 
evaluated. The larger the enterprise, the greater 
the delegation of the various facets of the manage- 
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ment function. 

Instruction in management includes policies, 
organization, personnel, and financing. Policies are 
developed to guide distributive personnel in the 
performance of their job duties and to implement 
the organization’s objectives. The organization 
process involves establishing relationships among 
marketing functions, personnel, and physical fac- 
tors so that management’s phns may be carried 
out. (2) Personnel is concerned with the planning <• 
of a personnel program, employment procedures, 
compensation, training, and the maintenance of 
employee welfare. (3) Supervisory techniques to 
promote harmonious employee relationships are in- 
cluded in the social skills area of instruction. Fi- 
nancial management in marketing includes activi- 
ties such as obtaining capital for short and long 
term needs, extending and using credit, leasing 
facilities for the sale of products and services, and 
renting services. 

PRODUCT OR SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 

As an area of instruction, the product or service 
technology is concerned with studying the product 
or service characteristics around which the indi- 
vidual occupational objective is based. The product 
or service is the agent which unites economic pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption. Produc- 
tion will create the product or service; distribution 
will move that product or service into the channels 
of trade in order to generate economic value for 
the efforts of production and the creation of ser- 
vices requiring trained personal skills. Consump- 
tion will use the product or service. Product or 
service technology relates to social skills, basic skills, 
and distribution in the economy, as well as market- 
ing. Proficiency in social and basic skills enables the 
worker to use his product or service knowledge and 
the techniques effectively. Economic understand- 
ings serve as bases for decisions concerning specific 
products and services. 

The relationship of competency in product or 
service technology to other competencies and its 
importance in distributive employment has been 
emphasized in the following comments: 

One engaged in distribution is intimately asso- 
ciated with a specialty, typically a product or 
service. The degree of success is dependent upon 
the knowledge he possesses of this specialty 



which, in view of the growing complexity of 
products and services being produced in the econ- 
omy, we may refer to as his technology. A func- 
tioning knowledge of this technology, whether it 
be furniture, insurance, fabrics, automobiles, 
petroleum, or data processing, becomes the focal 
point upon which other knowledges and skills 
- are applied. (4) 

Product Knowledge and Techniques 

A product has a physical, tangible existence for 
which the ownership rights and privileges are trans- 
ferred through the marketing process. There are 
special techniques or skills needed in handling or 
presenting most products. A shoe salesman, for 
example, must master the special technique of fit- 
ting shoes; a fashion coordinator in a store should 
be accomplished in planning, coordinating, and 
moderating a fashion show. In addition to such 
special techniques, a study of the product may 
focus on manufacturing processes, characteristics, 
advantages and disadvantages, care of the product, 
cautions in its use, and related products. 

Service Knowledge and Techniques 

A service has an intangible existence and is per- 
formed in relation to something tangible. A service 
exists in the marketing process for the period of 
time required to effect a predetermined goal or 
benefit. The service itself is not transmitted from 
a seller to a buyer as in the case of a product. 
There is usually evidence that the service has been 
performed, however. A receipt for rental of a 
hotel room, an airline ticket, and the improved 
condition of a repaired item are examples of this, 
.pedal techniques are needed to perform various 
personal and business services, such as laundry 
and dry cleaning, rental, barber and beauty serv- 
ices, advertising, management consultation, insur- 
ance, transportation, and bearing risks. Special 
techniques required, for example, in advertising 
services are layout, copywriting, and the mechanics 
of production. A study of service technology may 
be concerned with characteristics of the service, its 
duration and scope, terminology associated with 
the service, and benefits resulting from the service, 
as well as special techniques involved. 

SOCIAL SKILLS 

Achieving competency in social skills involves 
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personal attributes, attitudes, and standards of 
service needed for distributive occupations. “Skill,” 
as used here, does not refer to manipulative or 
manual dexterity but is a comprehensive term rep- 
resenting personal effectiveness in relation to 
customers, to the business, to employees, and to 
job activities. This area of study includes business 
social skills, ethics, human relations, and super- 
visory skills and leadership, 

Reference to the need for competency in social 
skills has been made in the statement that: 

One engaged in distribution has a set of personal 
characteristics which are vocationally relevant. 
Distribution is characterized as being people- 
oriented, not machine-oriented, and as such 
human relationships are of paramount impor- 
tance. Personal appearance, traits, attitudes add 
up to this social competency which becomes a 
qualifying factor in employment. (5) 

Business Social Skills 

Business social skills focus on those personal 
attributes which make an individual employable, 
help him to succeed in the job, and enable him 
to advance to his ultimate occupational objective. 
In the field of distribution, advancement to a job 
goal is related significantly to the attainment of 
business social skills. Instruction in these may in- 
clude such topics as good grooming, the mainte- 
nance of good health, appropriate business dress 
and developing a suitable wardrobe, personality 
development, techniques of applying for a job — 
the application and the interview, making intro- 
ductions, and proper conduct at business social 
functions. Instruction is adapted to individual 
needs in relation to an occupational objective and 
the product or service which this entails. Activities 
of the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
provide many opportunities for students to practice 
and to apply these business social skills. 

Ethics 

Ethics is founded on psychology and involves 
“what is right and what is wrong, according to 
circumstances, conditions, natural powers, and ob- 
ligations.” (5) The study of ethics underscores 
integrity, confidence, and respect as social skills 
essential to success in all distributive occupations. 
Although the primary emphasis is on ethical con- 
duct at all levels of employment in distribution 



and marketing, there should also be a transfer to 
situations other than those encountered on the job. 
Case problems, in which the person in the case 
must make a decision involving moral considera- 
tions, frequently facilitate the learning of business 
ethics. 

Human Relations 

The term “human relations” may be considered 
from the viewpoint of the manager, or the super- 
visor as his representative, or from the viewpoint 
of the employee. Regardless of an individual’s oc- 
cupational objective, however, and no matter what 
the job level or the technology may be, inevitably 
skill in human relations will be needed. Keith 
Davis describes this skill as: 

The integration of people into a work situation 
in a way that motivates them to work together 
productively, cooperatively, and with economic, 
psychological, and social satisfaction. 

From the employee’s viewpoint, skill in human 
relations reveals itself in the ability to perform 
job duties cooperatively and productively within 
the framework of interpersonal associations with 
customers, co-workers, supervisors, and manage- 
ment. The study of human relations may involve 
such topics as the importance of getting along with 
others; effective relations with customers, em- 
ployees, supervisors, and management; understand- 
ing human needs; and the process of adjusting tc 
different people and conditions. 

Supervisory Skills and Leadership 

Supervision is “the function of ensuring that 
action is actually taking place in accordance with 
plans and orders,” according to Edwin Flippo.(7) 
The supervisor serves as a liaison between manage- 
ment and employees and strives to achieve man- 
agement’s objectives through his guidance and di- 
rection of the employees for whom he is re- 
sponsible. He also communicates to management 
the development and needs of employees. Leader- 
ship is quite similar to supervision. An individual 
may be in a leadership role in a distributive occu- 
pation, however, without having personnel directly 
under his supervision. He frequently is expected 
to lead others but does not have supervisory author- 
ity over those he leads. A separate unit of instruc- 
tion may be devoted to leadership, including such 
topics as characteristics of a leader, developing 



leadership traits, being a good follower, committee 
work, leading discussions, and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. A study of supervision may be concerned 
with how to supervise, how to train, how to inter- 
view, and how to conduct meetings. 

BASIC SKILLS 

Basic skills as an area of instruction includes 
applying mathematical processes and the communi- 
cation skills of reading, listening, speaking, and 
writing. Using mathematics may involve units of 
study in elementary computations and mathe- 
matics directly related to distribution, such as 
formulas to compute selling price, cost, and 
markup. Study in communications focuses on 
correct and effective speech and business report 
writing. Instruction in basic skills begins with 
developing accuracy in arithmetic, reading, speak- 
ing, listening, and writing, and advances to the 
goal of refining these skills to the point that stu- 
dents acquire facility in their use and are able 
to interpret records and reports. 

This area of instruction, then, is the application 
and refinement of skills taught in general educa- 
tion in relation to the practices, terminology, and 
requirements of specific areas of employment in 
distribution and marketing. The need for compe- 
tency in basic skills in distributive employment has 
been summarized by Nelson : 

One engaged in distribution makes constant ap- 
plication of the basic skills of communications 
and mathematics to his employment situation. 
The whole field of distribution revolves around 
communications. This fact places a premium 
on one’s facility with these tool subjects as a 
basis for employment in distribution. (8) 

DISTRIBUTION IN THE ECONOMY 

Related to all other areas of instruction and to 
all competencies needed in distributive employment 
are certain economic understandings. These under- 
standings facilitate the distributive process by serv- 
ing as bases for management decisions and by en- 
abling employees to comprehend the reasons for 
certain processes and procedures. A study of distri- 
bution in the economy should promote understand- 
ing of economic concepts, such as gross national 
product (GNP) ; the role of the local, State, and 
Federal government in marketing; the functions 



of distribution as contributing factors in the econ- 
omy ; and the effect of distribution upon individuals 
in the labor force. This area of instruction also 
includes channels of distribution, job opportunities 
in distribution, and distribution in a free enterprise 
system. 

Channels of Distribution 

A channel of distribution has been described as 
follows : 

A channel of distribution, also known as a “trade 
channel,” consists of middlemen and any other 
buyers or sellers involved in the process of mov- 
ing goods from producers to consumers. It refers 
to the course taken by a product in its journey 
from producer to consumer. (9) 

A study of the channels of distribution concen- 
trates on the economics of moving goods from ( 1 ) 
producer directly to consumer or user, (2) pro- 
ducer to retailer to consumer, (3) producer to 
wholesaler to industrial user, (4) producer to 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer, and (5) pro- 
ducer to agent to wholesaler to retailer to con- 
sumer. (10) These may be compared to the chan- 
nels used to distribute the product or service identi- 
fied with students’ occupational objectives. A study 
of channels of distribution should include the trade- 
channel policies followed by sellers and the reasons 
for these policies. 

Job Opportunities in Distribution 

An understanding of the scope of job opportuni- 
ties available in distribution enables students to 
refine their own job goals and to appreciate the 
various relationships among distributive occupa- 
tions. It assists in preparing future workers for the 
rapid changes occurring in distributive employ- 
ment, frequently necessitating several periods of 
retraining in an individual’s work life and the 
transfer of his abilities and acquired skills to new 
and different jobs. The nature of certain products 
and services also may require changes in employ- 
ment and movement to different localities. Stu- 
dents should be made aware of all these factors in 
studying job opportunities in distribution. A class- 
ification system, such as the standard industrial 
classification, is helpful in presenting the wide 
range of jobs in distribution. Such topics as per- 
sonal and educational qualifications needed, the 
availability of training for the particular occupa- 
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tion, competencies required, promotional oppor- 
tunities, and advantages and disadvantages should 
be discussed in relation to each major type of dis- 
tributive job presented. 

Distribution in a Free Enterprise System 

Appropriate instructional objectives for a study 
of distribution in a free enterprise system have 
been set forth as follows in an experimental course 
outline entitled “The Importance of Distribution 
in America”: 

• To show that the private enterprise system in 
America is based on the importance of the 
individual and his freedom and opportunity to 
do what he will with his life work 

• To introduce the student to the wide variety 
of activities embraced by American business 
and where distribution fits as a part of these 
activities 

• To show the student what activities take place 
within the field of distribution 

• To show the student that everything we use and 



all of our physical surroundings have been pro- 
vided by the distribution of goods and services 

• To introduce the student to our method of 
measuring the value of all our output — our 
gross national product 

• To show the student how goods and services 
are classified for the purpose of measuring how 
much business we do in our country. (//) 

A study of distribution in a free enterprise sys- 
tem also includes the economics of profits and 
their effect upon the individual worker and the 
diff srences among competitive enterprise, a social- 
istic, and a communistic society. Emphasis should 
be placed on the role of distribution in each system, 
and the student should be able to draw compar- 
isons between the systems. This may lead to the 
topic of trends in distribution which can be pre- 
sented from a national or international standpoint. 

Figure 2 is an outline of instruction in prepara- 
tory curriculums which shows the major instruc- 
tional areas and the subject matter related to each. 



FIGURE 2 



OUTLINE OF AREAS OF INSTRUCTION IN PREPARATORY CURRICULUMS 



A. Marketing 

1. Selling 

2. Sales Promotion 

3. Buying 

4. Operations 

5. Market Research 

6. Management 



C. Social Skills 

1. Business Social Skills 

2. Ethics 

3. Human Relations 

4. Supervisory Skills and Leadership 



B. Product or Service Technology 

1. Product Knowledge and Techniques 

2. Service Knowledge and Techniques 



D. Basic Skills 

1. Application of Mathematics 

2. Application of Communications 



E. Distribution in the Economy 

1. Channels of Distribution 

2. Job Opportunities in Distribution 

3. Distribution in a Free Enterprise System 
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Interrelationship of Areas of Instruction 

Competencies are always developed in relation 
to one another. Marketing with its distributive 
functions of selling, sales promotion, buying, opera- 
tions, market research, and management is the 
discipline of distribution. Marketing is the nu- 
cleus of the curriculum around which the other 
areas of instruction are grouped. 

The product or service is the focal point in the 
performance of the distributive functions, such as 
selling. The technology of a distributive occupa- 
tion would be studied in relation to each of the 
marketing functions. 

Social skills are related to marketing and product 
or service technology in that proficiency in personal 
attributes, attitudes, and standards of service facili- 
tates the performance of the distributive functions. 
It enables the worker to use his product or service 
knowledge and techniques effectively. 

Basic skills relate to marketing, product or serv- 
ice technology, and social skills in that one engaged 
in distribution must make constant application of 
the basic skills of communications and mathe- 
matics. These skills are essential in performing 
the distributive functions, in using product or 
service knowledge and techniques, and in applying 
the social skills. 

Distribution in the economy relates to market- 
ing, product or service technology, and social and 
basic skills because economic understandings stimu- 
late decisionmaking and motivation for distribu- 
tive personnel. To achieve economic objectives, 
the worker should be motivated to improve his 
social and basic skills. These skills, together with 
economic understandings, help him to carry out 
the distributive functions included in the market- 
ing area of instruction and to apply product or 
service Knowledge and techniques. 

Because of these interrelationships, any one unit 
of instruction in a curriculum necessarily is con- 
cerned with the development of competencies 
other than those of its area of concentration. A 
unit on selling, for example, inevitably is involved 
with product or service knowledge and techniques, 
with ethics and human relations as social skills, 
with the basic skills of effective speech and the 
mathematics of selling cost, with economic under- 
standings related to disposable income and the role 



of selling in the marketing process, and with all 
other functions in the marketing area of instruction. 

Figure 3 illustrates the interrelationship of the 
areas of instruction. Marketing, the discipline, 
as the nucleus of the curriculum is encircled 
throughout with a solid line. Dotted lines repre- 
sent integration of instructional areas in a curric- 
ulum. This integration is realistic in terms of re- 
lating instruction to the interdependent compe- 
tencies needed in distributive employment. 

Adaptation of Instructional Areas to 
State and Local Programs 

The specific treatment of the areas of instruction 
which have been described will be determined by 
students’ occupational objectives, their special 
needs, and by the instructional environment in in- 
dividual States and localities. Units of instruction 
will vary in number, subject matter, topics, se- 
quence, and relative position in the organization of 
the curriculum. These may be organized or adapted 
in any way which best meets the needs of individuals 
enrolled and the nature and scope of local job 
opportunities in distribution. 

The following are primary considerations in 
State distributive education programs where new 
units of instruction are being developed and cur- 
riculum offerings reorganized: 

1. Adapt areas of instruction to the entire or- 
ganized curriculum plan. 

2. Design units of instruction for specific job 
levels. 

3. Meet students’ varied occupational objectives 
by providing flexible units of instruction. 

4. Design units of instruction for cooperative or 
project method. 

5. Design instructional units so that there is artic- 
ulation from basic job curriculums, to career 
development job curriculums, on to specialist 
job curriculums. 

Adaptation of Areas of Instruction to 
Levels of Preparation 

Preparatory curriculums should be planned so 
that the proportion of time devoted to the study 
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FIGURE 3 

AREAS OF INSTRUCTION AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 




Marketing, the discipline, is the specialized subject 
matter unique to vocational instruction in distribu- 
tion and marketing. It is the body of knowledge 
common to all distributive occupations. 




Product or service technology relates to the disci- 
pline in that the focal point in the performance of 
the distributive functions is the product or service. 







Social skills relate to the discipline and to product 
or service technology in that proficiency in personal 
attributes, attitudes, and standards of service facili- 
tates the performance of the distributive functions 
and enables the worker to use his product or service 
knowledge and techniques effectively. 




FIGURE 3 



AREAS OF INSTRUCTION AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS— (Continued) 




Basic skills relate to the discipline, product or serv- 
ice technology, and social skills in that one engaged 
in. distribution must make constant application of 
the basic skills of communications and mathematics 
in performing the marketing functions, in using 
product or service knowledge and techniques, and 
in demonstrating proficiency in social skills. 



FIGURE 3 

AREAS OF INSTRUCTION AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS— (Continued) 




Distribution in the economy relates to the disci- 
pline, product or service technology, social skills, 
and basic skills in that economic understandings 
serve as bases for decisions concerning distributive 
functions and the product or service, and these un- 
derstandings provide motivation for the worker to 
apply his social and basic skills. 



of an area of instruction is commensurate with 
the competencies required at the job level for 
which the curriculum is designed. The relative 
importance of each instructional area depends upon 
the special needs and occupational objectives of 
the students enrolled in the particular curriculum. 
Variation in emphasis is essential for different cur- 
riculums at each level of preparation. 

Basic job curriculums emphasize the funda- 
mental techniques of the selling and operations 
functions found in teaching marketing. Students 
enrolled in these curriculums also need concen- 
trated instruction in social and basic skills. Be- 
cause they are refining their occupational goals and 
beginning to learn about the field of distribution, a 
substantial part of the curriculum may be spent in 
learning about job opportunities in distribution 
and distributive activities in a free enterprise sys- 
tem. The product or service technology area 
generally is subordinate in basic job curriculums 
because the nature of basic jobs does not require 
detailed product or service knowledge. The em- 
phasis at this level of preparation is product or 
service techniques, such as proper handling of the 
product in doing stock work. 

Marketing instruction for career development 
job curriculums concentrates on the functions of 
selling, sales promotion, buying, and the manage- 
ment functions of policies and organization. Prod- 
uct or service technology becomes increasingly im- 
portant at this preparation level as the focal point 
for these distributive functions. Competency in 
social skills, particularly in ethics and human re- 
lations, should be developed in these curriculums 
as a complement to the study of marketing and 
product or service technology. Leadership develop- 
ment through the club program may be included 
also at this job preparation level. Students are 
given an opportunity to practice basic skills as they 
relate to the other areas of instruction. Study of 
distribution in the economy generally centers on 
distributive functions and their relationships to 
each other and to the economy. 

Specialist job curriculums give primary attention 
to either specific functions or to product or service 
knowledge and techniques, depending r.pon stu- 
dents’ job goals. If the specialization is in manage- 
ment or supervisory functions, these are empha- 
sized. If the curriculum is designed to develop 



competencies in a product or service field, the 
specialized product or service technology is the 
area of greatest concentration. In either event, 
competency in marketing should be developed in 
depth in order to relate all distributive functions 
to the specialization. The development of super- 
visory skills is generally the objective of instruction 
in the social skills area of study for specialist job 
curriculums. Instruction in basic skills in these 
curriculums is concerned with using mathematics 
and communication skills to interpret records and 
reports to implement business goals. The role of 
government in different economic systems and 
trends in distribution may also be topics of 
instruction. 



Adaptation of Each Curriculum to 
Its Occupational Objective 

The content of instruction should be adapted 
to the occupational objective for each curriculum. 
This may be done by analyzing each subject matter 
area according to the requirements for clusters of 
jobs in distribution and marketing. Competencies 
required for the levels of occupational objectives 
indicate what instruction trainees should receive 
and, therefore, what should be included at each 
level of preparation. 

Such an analysis may be made for each of the 
major types of business establishments in which 
distributive occupations are found. The curriculum 
outline which follows is an example developed to 
show the progressive complexity in competencies 
required in preparation for jobs in the general 
merchandise category. Specialist jobs, which are 
not considered appropriate for high school age 
youth, are included in order to show how basic and 
career development job curriculums point towards 
postsecondary instruction. 

Such a curriculum outline may be used with an 
advisory committee drawn from any one of several 
distributive occupational fields. The questions asked 
usually would remain the same. Each would be 
discussed in relation to employees, employers, cus- 
tomers, business goals, and specialized procedures 
and characteristics. The degree of competency to 
be achieved would vary according to the occupa- 
tional objective. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOR 
ANALYSES OF OCCUPATIONS* 

I. Competency in Marketing— The Discipline 

A. Selling — communicating facts, influencing 
buying decisions, and providing required 
services. 

1. Basic Jobs — What responsibilities are 
required in selling? 

a. Handling customers 

b. Showing products 

c. Offering services 

d. Making a sale 

e. Building goodwill 

2. Career Development Jobs — What is re- 
quired in the sales process? 

a. Involving the customer 

b. Handling objections 

c. Getting the buying decision 

d. Controlling costs 

e. Reflecting policies 

f. Meeting quotas 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required of 
the sales advisor? 

a. Analyzing customer needs 

b. Interpreting product values 

c. Reaching mutually profitable 
decisions 

d. Maintaining customer satisfaction 

e. Building a clientele 

B. Sales Promotion— advertising, display, 
special events, and public relations 

1. Basic Jobs— What is required to partici- 
pate in sales promotion activities? 

a. Maintaining selling aids— signs, 
mannequins, fixtures 

b. Creating point of sale materials and 
simple display props 

c. Checking quantities of advertised 
merchandise 

d. Arranging advertised merchandise 
on counters, tables, or shelves 



# This analysis is applied to occupations in General Mer- 
chandise. The outline is equally applicable to each cate- 
gory identified in the handbook, “Standard Terminology 
for Instruction in Local and State School Systems,” re- 
ferred to in Chapter I. 



e. Keeping informed on sales pro- 
motion activities 

2. Career Development Jobs — What is re- 
quired to coordinate sales promotion 
activities with personal selling? 

a. Knowing location of advertised 
merchandise 

b. Checking selling points of advertised 
or display merchandise 

c. Informing customers of special 
events 

d. Replacing or rearranging interior 
displays as merchandise is sold from 
them 

e. Anticipating trade and seasonal 
emphases 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required to 
plan and evaluate sales promotion ac- 
tivities? 

a. Selecting suitable merchandise for 
advertising or display 

b. Checking advertising proofs 

c. Analyzing results of certain 
advertisements 

d. Assisting in planning for special 
events and public relations activities 

e. Maintaining a check on competitors’ 
promotions 

C. Buying — planning, obtaining, and control- 
ling manufactured goods or raw materials 
for resale or processing. 

1. Basic Jobs — What is required to sup- 
port the buying process? 

a. Careful handling of merchandise to 
reduce markdowns 

b. Keeping buyer informed on low 
quantity points of staple stock 

c. Participating in merchandise count 
for physical inventory 

d. Following control procedure 

2. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to implement buying activities? 

a. Maintaining customer “want” lists 
and keeping buyer informed 

b. Keeping record of merchandise sold 
by classification— use of ticket stubs 
or special form 

c. Assisting in preparing for inventory 
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d. Handling special orders for 
customers 

e. Following procedures on returns 
and exchanges 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required to 
make buying decisions? 

a. Knowing “open-to-buy” 

b. Preparing merchandise plan by 
seasons 

c. Preparing and maintaining a model 
stock plan 

d. Knowing sources of information on 
economic indicators to forecast ex- 
pected sales 

e. Maintaining sales records for years 
past 

f. Knowing available resources and 
characteristics of individual manu- 
facturing firms 

g. Keeping up to date on trends 
through trade journal reading and 
buying office aids 

D. Operations— -handling products; protec- 
tion; customer services; purchasing sup- 
plies; and using equipment, supplies, and 
services. 

1. Basic Jobs — What is required to ident- 
ify and use sales-supporting activities? 

a. Avoiding waste of supplies — wrap- 
ping materials, pencils, forms 

b. Adhering to safety measures and 
policies 

c. Using or operating special equip- 
ment — conveyor belt, price ticket 
machine 

d. Receiving, checking, and marking 
merchandise 

e. Wrapping merchandise to return to 
vendor and to give to customer; do- 
ing gift wrapping 

f. Assisting in delivery procedures 

g. Carrying merchandise for customers 
to central points or to automobiles 

2. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to be discerning in the use of 
sales-supporting activities? 

a. Knowing appropriate times to sug- 
gest special services to customers 



b. Being familiar with procedures for 
layaway, “will call,” gift wrapping, 
delivery, lost and found, adjustments 

c. Following store policy regarding 
shoplifting prevention 

d. Conserving supplies — sales books, 
pencils, special forms 

e. Adhering to safety policies and as- 
sisting coworkers to do so 

f. Maintaining stock classifications 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required to 
improve operational procedures? 

a. Knowing available cost reduction 
techniques 

b. Analyzing efficiency of existing cus- 
tomer services 

c. Determining need for increase or de- 
crease in services offered 

d. Training employees in shoplifting 
prevention policies, safety measures, 
and use of supplies and equipment 

e. Supervising employees engaged in 
sales-supporting activities 

f. Keeping informed on merchandis- 
ing trends 

E. Market Research — helping to determine 
the climate for selling goods and services 
and for practical research techniques. 

1. Basic Jobs— What is required to recog- 
nize where improvements can be made? 

a. Looking for easier ways to increase 
speed and efficiency of operation 

b. Mainlining simple records of perti- 
nent factors, such as amount of sup- 
plies used over a given period, num- 
ber of items sold of a certain style 
or classification, or times of heaviest 
customer traffic 

c. Keeping supervisor informed of pos- 
sible improvement areas noted from 
observation or simple recordkeeping 

d. Watching customers’ and coworkers’ 
reactions to products and services 

2. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to identify and study problems? 

a. Analyzing customer objections to de- 
termine significant trends 

b. Analyzing adjustments to determine 
merchandise needing to be returned 
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to manufacturer, nature of com- 
plaints, and underlying causes 

c. Observing peak shopping periods 
and relationship to floor coverage 
by salespeople at these times 

d. Maintaining sales records to deter- 
mine best item sellers, probable 
markdown items, and lost sales as 
result of not having particular mer- 
chandise on hand 

e. Keeping up to date on trends in 
product line and relating trends to 
merchandise purchased for own 
store or department 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required to 
interpret and apply research findings? 

a. Organizing basic statistical informa- 
tion into appropriate categories for 
analysis 

b. Conducting meetings to determine 
from employees possible areas for 
improvement and suggested ways of 
handling 

c. Knowing effective methods of pres- 
entation of research findings to 
management 

d. Conducting experimental proce- 
dures to remedy problem situations 

F. Management — policies, organization, per- 
sonnel, and financing. 

1. Basic Jobs — What is required to re- 
spond to management decisions? 

a. Adhering to company policies 

b. Following established channels of 
communications and authority 

c. Understanding importance of one’s 
own job duties 

d. Facilitating the speed of moving 
merchandise to selling floor 

e. Reacting constructively to change 

2. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to implement management de- 
cisions? 

a. Interpreting policies to new co- 
workers 

b. Performing and understanding one’s 
own job relative to the responsibil- 
ities of other personnel 



c. Participating in special meetings and 
programs initiated by management 

d. Stimulating esprit de corps 

e. Maintaining unit or dollar quotas 

f. Understanding legislation affecting 
employee performance 

3. Specialist Jobs — What is required to 
occupy a liaison position with manage- 
ment? 

a. Conducting initial and followup 
training concerning company poli- 
cies and procedures 

b. Analyzing the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of relationships among 
functions, personnel, and physical 
factors in the organizational plan 

c. Interpreting management’s policies, 
decisions, and plans to employees 
and bringing employee problems, at- 
titudes, or suggestions to the atten- 
tion of management 

d. Assisting management in perform- 
ing the financing function — prepar- 
ing reports necessary for profit and 
loss statements, facilitating customer 
credit procedures 

II. Competency in a Technology — product knowl- 
edge, service knowledge, and special techniques 

A. Basic Jobs — What is required in the ma- 
nipulative skills of the technology? 

1. Using correct procedures to handle 
product carefully 

2. Stocking product on counters, tables, 
racks, or shelves 

3. Using correct wrapping and packing 
procedures for product 

4. Following established stock system for 
product— size, color, style, classification 
arrangements 

5. Using equipment, catalog, rate guides 

B. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired in the substantive knowledge of 

the technology? 

1. Understanding facts about manufac- 
turing process, characteristics, advant- 
ages and disadvantages, care and cau- 
tions in use of the product 

2. Interpreting product in terms which 
appeal to customers 



3. Knowing what facets of knowledge of 
the product to use with different 
customers 

4. Adapting to individual customers’ 
needs for information and value 

5. Identifying strengths of the product in 
relation to all job duties 

C. Specialist Jobs— What is required to an- 
alyze the efficiency of the technology? 

1. Analyzing merchandise returned as un- 
satisfactory by customers to determine 
reasons for poor performance 

2. Knowing how to coordinate product 
with related items, especially for “big 
ticket merchandise or service (interior 
decorating knowledge for home fur- 
nishing products; landscaping knowl- 
edge for nursery products) 

3. Comparing product with competitors’ 
products (comparison shopping as one 
activity) 

4. Analyzing product in relation to re- 
cent trends (fashion or style, innova- 
tions, novelty appeal) 

5. Training employees in product knowl- 
edge 

III. Competency in Social Skills-personal attrib- 
utes, ethical conduct, human relations, super- 
vision, and leadership. 

A. Basic Jobs— What is required in business 
social skills? 

1. Dressing appropriately for the job and 
being well groomed 

2. Maintaining good health for effective 
job performance 

3. Developing the personality traits neces- 
sary for success in the job, especially 
honesty, dependability, and loyalty 

4. Using correct procedures in applying 
for the job 

5. Representing the business positively to 
customers and friends 

B. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired in human relations and ethical con- 
duct? 

1. Adapting to the personality and needs 
of customers 

2. Avoiding misrepresentation of people, 
products, and policies 



3. Understanding the needs and motiva- 
tions of coworkers and self 

4. Working cooperatively with supervisors 
and management 

5. Maintaining an objective point of view 
in problem situations 

C. Specialist Jobs — What is required in super- 
vision and leadership? 

1. Interpreting management’s policies and 
employees’ problems 

2. Building morale 

3. Training and followup of employees 

4. Interviewing and handling corrections 
and grievances 

5. Working cooperatively with other su- 
pervisors, as well as management and 
employees 

IV. Competency in Basic Skills-mathematics and 
communications 

A. Basic Jobs— What is required in using the 

basic skills accurately? 

1. Understanding basic arithmetical proc- 
esses 



B. 



2. Making change and using the cash 
register 

3. Writing and speaking clearly 

4. Knowing correct telephone usage 

5. Listening and following directions 

Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to facilitate using basic skills? 

1. Using mathematics proficiently on the 
job— in preparing sales tickets and re- 
cording sales, computing employee dis- 
counts, shipping charges, alteration 
expenses, layaway tickets 

2. Understanding key principles in math- 
ematics of distribution, such as markup 
and profit 

3. Communicating effectively with cus- 



tomers, coworkers and supervisors 

4. Using the telephone correctly 

5. Using the terminology of distribution 
and developing a vocabulary descrip- 
tive of the product or service 



c. Specialist Jobs— What is required in abil- 
ity to interpret records and reports? 

1. Understanding the mathematical fac- 
tors involved in retail method of in- 
ventory 
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2. Understanding procedures i»i prepar- 
ing purchase orders 

3. Knowing policies and procedures of the 
particular firm concerning pricing, 
shipping arrangements, markdowns, al- 
lowable expenses, accounts payable, 
and compensation 

4. Selecting pertinent factors from a sta- 
tistical or written report 

5. Synthesizing several reports into a 
composite report, statement, or presen- 
tation for management 

V. Competency in Distribution in the Economy — 
channels of distribution, job opportunities in 
distribution, and distribution in a free enter- 
prise system 

A. Basic Jobs — What is required to identify 
distributive activities and opportunities? 

1. Knowing the meaning of distribution 

2. Understanding the kinds of activities 
involved in distribution 

3. Understanding how distributive activi- 
ties affect the individual in a free 
economy 

4. Being aware of job opportunities in 
distribution, and how these jobs are 
classified, and qualifications needed for 
employment in each classification 

B. Career Development Jobs— What is re- 
quired to relate distributive functions to 
each other and to the economy? 

1. Understanding the relationship of dis- 
tribution to production and consump- 
tion 

2. Understanding the meaning of gross 
national product and its relationship to 
distribution 

3. Knowing the channels of distribution 
and being able to determine appropri- 
ate channels for different products and 
services 

4. Understanding distributive functions 
and their interrelationships 

C. Specialist Jobs— What is required to rec- 
oncile privilege with responsibilities in a 
free economy? 

1. Understanding the role of a citizen in 
a free economy, his privileges, restric- 
tions, and responsibilities 



2. Understanding the role of local, State, 
and Federal Government in a free 
enterprise system 

3. Comparing the role of the citizen and 
the government in a free economy to 
citizenship 

4. Being aware of trends in distribution, 
their causes, and effects 

Summary 

Adaptation of preparatory curriculums to in- 
structional needs involves consideration of a total 
curriculum plan, units of instruction designed for 
job levels, occupational objectives, and provision 
for a progressively complex training sequence. 
Preparatory curriculums are based on competencies 
needed in marketing, product or service technology, 
social skills, basic skills, and economic understand- 
ings. Marketing, the discipline of distribution, is 
considered the nucleus of each curriculum. All 
other areas are related to each other and enrich 
the discipline. Methods of instruction bridge the 
gap betwen theory and practice, thus assuring the 
vocational purpose of preparatory instructions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

METHODS TO ASSURE APPLICATION TO 
EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS IN 
PREPARATORY PLANS 



Preparation for gainful employment in distribu- 
tive occupations is the dominant objective of vo- 
cational instruction in marketing or distribution. 
As a program of vocational instruction, distributive 
education is successful when the trainee is able to 
make the substance of the curriculum a part of his 
performance pattern. This involves modifications 
in behavior, inherent in the learning process, which 
are facilitated by application, participation, and 
practice. In a list of points of agreement among 
educators, the following principles relate to these 
learning activities: 

1. Transfer to new tasks will be better if, in learn- 
ing, the learner can discover relationships for 
himself and if he has experience during learn- 
ing of applying the principles within a variety 
of tasks. 

2. Active participation by a learner is preferable 
to passive reception. 

3. There is no substitute for repetitive practice 
in the over-learning of skills. ( 1 ) 

Teacher coordinators of distributive education 
have available to them methods of instruction uti- 
lizing application, participation, and practice. 
These methods are vital in assisting student-trainees 
to develop competencies needed in the area of their 
employment choice. They provide the vocational 
approach to instruction since through them stu- 
dents are able to assimilate knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes developed in the curriculum, and the 
teacher-coordinator is able to test each student’s 
qualifications as he prepares for performance in 
a distributive occupation. Through learning ex- 
periences of application, participation, and prac- 
tice, each student becomes aware of his progress 
throughout the training period. The importance of 
this aspect of the vocational approach is sum- 
marized in a fourth point of agreement among 
educators which states, “Information about the 
nature of a good performance, knowledge of his 



own mistakes, and knowledge of successful results 
aid learning.” (2) Reference may also be made 
to a statement by Marks which points out, “Unless 
the learner is able to recognize his own achieve- 
ment and capacity for self-direction in the subject 
matter, distributive education will have lost its 
vocational direction.” (3) 

Classification of Methods of Instruction 

Teaching techniques involving student participa- 
tion provide vocationally centered learning exper- 
iences in the classroom. Such learning experiences 
should be supplemented with activities as de- 
veloped by the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America. The methods used to assure individual 
application to employment requirements are re- 
ferred to as the cooperative method or the project 
method. They supplement and enrich group in- 
struction by focusing in depth on employment 
qualifications and decisionmaking situations typ- 
ical of occupational objectives. 

The Cooperative Method 

The cooperative method is the coordination of 
classroom instruction with a series of on-the-job 
learning experiences related to each student’s oc- 
cupational objective. The term “cooperative” de- 
scribes the relationship between the school and the 
employing business, both of which work together 
to prepare a student for his vocation in distribu- 
tion. In the classroom, the teacher-coordinator 
provides instruction in the competency areas of 
the curriculum and paves the way for the transfer 
from theory to job environments. Regular part- 
time e r inloyment enables the student to apply and 
to test his mastery of these competencies in a con- 
tinuing laboratory situation related to his career 
choice. Here, his instruction on the job is super- 
vised by a training sponsor who works closely with 
the teacher-coordinator in developing a sequence 
of learning experiences appropriate for the student 
and compatible with his goals and those of the 
employer. 

IDENTIFYING FEATURES OF COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

School Approval of On-the-Job Training Activities 

The teacher-coordinator consults with the train- 



ing sponsor to reach agreement on responsibilities 
and training experiences to be involved in the 
student’s part-time job. The teacher-coordinator 
then relates job experiences to classroom instruc- 
tion and assists the training sponsor in identifying 
opportunities for the student to apply on the job 
the principles and practices developed in the cur- 
riculum. This frequently involves using a coopera- 
tive training agreement in which desired learning 
experiences on the job are scheduled according to 
a progression of complexity and in relation to units 
of instruction presented in the classroom. School 
approval of the student’s training program is an 
essential feature of cooperative training. 

Clearly Defined Instructional Goals 

For each instructional area, for each unit of 
instruction, and for each lesson within that unit, 
the teacher-coordinator should establish definite 
objectives which he wishes to become manifested 
in students’ behavior. There are instructional ob- 
jectives to be attained in the classroom and others 
may be realized by on-the-job experience. Teacher- 
coordinators may find it helpful to give considera- 
tion to Bloom’s classification of objectives [4) in 
evaluating their objectives and in determining the 
extent to which they have been accomplished. Each 
objective should facilitate the attainment of the 
major goal of preparing students for gainful em- 
ployment in distribution, specifically the prepara- 
tion of individual students for full-time employ- 
ment according to their occupational goals. 

Regularly Scheduled Employment 

Employment that is a regularly scheduled part 
of the instructional plan is of utmost importance in 
using the cooperative method. It provides the 
laboratory, it creates and maintains motivation, 
and it permits involvement and measurement of 
achievement. The students’ schedule may show 
a block of time planned for full-time employment 
during peak business periods or perhaps for alter- 
nate full time in school and full time in the training 
station. Traditionally, scheduled employment 
averages not less than 15 hours per week through- 
out the school year with a major portion of this 
time during the normal day school hours. It has 
been felt that approximately 500 hours of co- 
ordinated training in a distributive business is 
needed to develop practices and judgment skills 



to a satisfactory level. 

Pay for Work Performed 

Student-trainees are required to meet conditions 
set by employing agencies for part-time workers. 
Their wages are commensurate with those paid to 
beginning workers in the particular job for which 
they are employed. They may be expected to re- 
ceive increases based upon the contribution they 
are able to make to the production of profit and 
services. Remuneration will vary according to 
factors such as community wage scales, type of 
employing businesses, specific jobs, pertinent legis- 
lation, union contracts, and individual trainees. 

Credit Recognition for Proficiency in On-the-Job 
Assignments ? . 

Credit recognition for achievement in on-the- 
job activities underscores the instructional pur- 
poses inherent in the cooperative method. While 
it is true that the student leaves the school estab- 
lishment for his laboratory experimentation in a 
distributive occupation, it is also true that the 
school exercises approval and gives direction to his 
learning through coordination and supervision. 
Most schools award credit, equivalent to that given 
for one period of classroom instruction, for pro- 
ficiency developed during regularly scheduled part- 
time employment. Progress reports evaluating the 
students’ job performance are obtained by the 
teacher-coordinator in consultation with training 
sponsors. These ratings are discussed with the stu- 
dent and frequently coincide with the normal 
evaluation periods in the school. 

The Role of the Teacher-Coordinatoir in the 
Cooperative Method 

The teacher-coordinator using the cooperative 
method skillfully blends classroom instruction and 
on-the-job instruction and application. Determin- 
ing opportunities to place students in jobs related 
to their career goals, counseling and referring stu- 
dents to prospective employers, and reaching un- 
derstandings concerning training experiences and 
responsibilities for each student’s job are initial 
coordination functions. To coordinate principles 
and practices developed in the curriculum with 
part-time employment, the teacher-coordinator ob- 
tains information and materials from the job to 
use in class and confers with the training sponsor 
concerning opportunities to apply classroom in- 
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struction on the job. The teacher-coordinator pro- 
vides opportunities in class and in individual con- 
ferences for students to show achievement of spe- 
cific learning objectives. He also evaluates students’ 
job performance by conducting observations, meet- 
ing with training sponsors and/or supervisors, and 
obtaining progress reports. 



The Project Method 

The project method centers around individually 
designed learning activities which are coordinated 
with classroom instruction and related to a stu- 
dent’s occupational objective. According to the 
Dictionary of Education, a project is: 

A significant practical unit of activity having 
educational value and aimed at one or more 
definite goals of understanding; involves investi- 
gation and solution of problems and, frequently, 
the use and manipulation of physical materials; 
planned and carried to completion by the stu- 
dents and teacher in a natural, “real-life” 
manner. (5) 

The term “project” as used here refers to any 
significant practical unit of learning that has a 
behavioral objective related to an individual’s dis- 
tributive occupational goal and is to be accomp- 
lished in a specified length of time. Projects pro- 
vide a series of job-related experiences, both simu- 
lated and real, which are designed to lead the 
student not involved in regularly scheduled co- 
operative employment to his occupational objective. 

Projects are designed for the individual student 
at his level of motivation, maturity, and prior edu- 
cational achievement. They are the laboratory 
learning experiences similar to on-the-job training. 
Marks views projects as follows: they should 1) 
permit student trainees to identify with work activi- 
ties and rating standards of their occupational 
goals, 2) encourage adaptability within an em- 
ployment field, and 3) test the qualifications of 
student-trainees as they prepare themselves for 
performance in and with the principles and prac- 
tices developed in the curriculum. (6) 

IDENTIFYING FEATURES OF PROJECT TRAINING 

Direction and Coordination by the School 

All project activities are directed and coordi- 



nated by the school. The teacher-coordinator as- 
sumes the major responsibility for selecting ap- 
propriate projects and making arrangements for 
the students to carry them out. This differs from 
the cooperative method in which responsibility for 
the development of vocational learning experiences 
is shared with employing businesses. When the 
project method is used, the teacher-coordinator 
serves as both the classroom vocational instructor 
and the job training sponsor. 

Project Training Records 

The teacher-coordinator develops project train- 
ing records in cooperation with student-trainees 
and selected consultants, such as teachers, coun- 
selors, and resource people in the business com- 
munity. A suggested form for a project training 
record is shown in Figure 4. This has a number of 
possible uses. The teacher-coordinator identifies 
projects by instructional areas, determines which 
are appropriate and feasible, establishes objectives 
according to student needs, and allows suitable 
time for completion. The space for evaluation is 
used to record the level of competency the student 
achieved. This type of planning and evaluation 
serves as a progress chart, summarizing the stu- 
dent’s accomplishments and indicating individual 
areas of strength or weakness. The project train- 
ing record develops as qualifications for employ- 
ment mature so that finally the record certifies to ] 

a candidate’s employability in the area for which | 

he has been trained. 

Projects Related to Occupational Objectives 

All projects should be related to the career goals 
of individual students. However, some projects 
may be suitable for group work at the beginning of 
training when individual differences may not be 
too marked or when objectives are the same for 
several students. As students progress through their 
training and as projects increase in complexity, 
the relationship of projects to occupational choice 
becomes more specific. Projects requiring partici- 
pation in depth in individualized activities or inde- 
pendent study should be specifically applicable to 
employment goals. Through meaningful projects, 
student-trainees apply, observe, discuss, and evalu- 
ate principles and procedures related to competen- 
cies needed in distributive employment. In this 
way, they gain a feel for the environment of their 
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FIGURE 4 



PROJECT TRAINING RECORD 



Student Participation Activities 



Name of Student 



Occupational Objective 



Instructional Area 




occupational choice and develop those judgment, 
technical, and human relations skills required for 
employment in a specific job field. 

Simulated and Directed Occupational Experience 
Some simulated and directed occupational ex- 
perience is generally incorporated in each project 
training record. Simulated occupational experience 
ideally takes place in a physical environment ap- 
proximating the real life situation. Many fine ex- 
periences may be set up for individuals or for small 
groups of students in connection with a school 
store, the county fair, church bazaars, a seasonal 
buyer’s market, a Distributive Education Clubs of 
America profitmaking activity, or a product fran- 
chise. Equipment and supplies should be represen- 
tative of occupational goals and available in the 
school or in the community for assigned projects. 

When directed occupational experience is ar- 
ranged for in the community, it should be assigned 
in relation to a specific unit of instruction, such as 
sales or product control. This experience should be 
planned to emphasize or explore major problems, 
such as peak merchandising periods or customer 
preferences in payment plans. It might be sched- 
uled in appropriate establishments m downtown or 
string areas, neighborhood, county, or suburban 
centers. It could take place in chain or indepen- 
dent organizations, in central or branch operations, 
in service or highly promotional establishments, in 
a general or specialized Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication group. Whether part-time or full-time; 
during school hours, after school, at night, during 
summers or vacation periods; it should be legal em- 
ployment scheduled for the time necessary to ac- 
complish its objective. Referrals or approval and 
supervision are responsibilities of the teacher- 
coordinator. 

Time Scheduled for Project Training 

Time spent in projects should be acknowledged 
as part of the trainee’s permissible class load. This 
is essential to ensure that students have sufficient 
time to carry out assigned projects. Various sched- 
uling patterns are possible to meet this need. Stu- 
dents could have one classroom instruction period 
and one project or laboratory period in each school 
day. An alternative could be one period of daily 
classroom instruction and one or two afternoons a 
week devoted to projects. Class and project time 



could be combined into a period of one and a 
half ro two hours daily. When a project period is 
scheduled separately, it is recommended that it be 
held after the students’ other classes have met to 
allow time for field trips, occupational experience, 
individual visits to distributive businesses, and other 
independently arranged laboratory activities. 

Credit Recognition 

Credit recognition is given for progress and 
proficiency in project assignments. The amount of 
credit to be offered depends upon decisions made 
in States and local school systems and upon the 
schedule for classroom instruction and for project 
training. The pattern of two class periods a day 
suggests credit of one high school unit for class- 
room instruction and one unit for project training. 
Daily class periods with one or two afternoons a 
week of project time suggest total credit recogni- 
tion of one and a half to two high school units. 
Project training could be given a special laboratory 
credit which differs from the regular credit ap- 
plied to classroom instruction. Regardless of the 
credit arrangement and as with other regularly 
scheduled classes, credit should be awarded only 
after evaluation of competencies achieved. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PROJECTS 

The number and variety of projects to be as- 
signed depends upon the length of the training 
period, the climate for the program, the strengths 
and weaknesses of each student, and his occupa- 
tional objective. There are two major categories 
of projects. One involves simulated and/or directed 
occupational experience already described as an 
identifying feature of project training. The other 
classification includes independent observation, 
evaluation, discussion, and practice projects. All 
would be carried out under laboratory conditions 
either in the school or in the business community. 

T. hey represent an extension of classroom instruc- 
tion according to the pace and capacity of individ- 
ual students. Some examples of appropriate nroi- 
ects follow: 1 J 

1. Directed Observation 

(a) Viewing selected films and televised pro- 
grams 

(b) Street or floor counts 

(c) Trade exhibits and museum visits 

(d) Nonpaid schedules of “over-the-shouldcr” 
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observations of personnel in distributive oc- 
cupations in the employment situation 

(e) Trips with management representatives to 
buying resources (preferably those in close 
proximity) 

(f) Customer calls with sales representatives 
or with delivery services 

(g) Attendance at shows and sales rallies 

(h) Attendance at Distributive Education 
Clubs of America district or State competi- 
tions 

For example, one project of a student with a 
career development objective in general mer- 
chandise might be to observe how to coordinate 
effectively sales, newspaper advertisements, in- 
terior and window display, stock arrangement 
and quantity, personal selling, and department 
traffic. Another student planning a career in 
home furnishings might be assigned to observe 
reupholstering and furniture refinishing to gain 
an understanding of woods and fabrics. 

2. Analysis and Evaluation (of appropriate situa- 
tions and materials) 

(a) Case studies 

(b) Creative marketing problems 

(c) Interviews and surveys 
(u, Trade journal reading 

(e) Listening to tapes and records 

(f) Comparing profit and loss statements 

(g) Business games 

For example, a student whose occupational ob- 
jective is a basic job in a gasoline service sta- 
tion might conduct a survey of how to sell pro- 
ducts maintained on service station shelves. The 
project objective could be to develop the ability 
to recognize slow turnover items or to develop 
awareness of suggestions that close the gap be- 
tween car service and product availability. 

3. Discussion (small group projects) 

(a) Panel presentations and discussions 

(b) “Buzz” sessions 

(c) Committee work 

(d) Conference discussions 

(e) “Brainstorming” 

A group of students preparing for the grocery 
field might undertake a project related to “self- 
selection," present their findings in oral reports, 
and lead a group discussion focusing on manage- 
ment decisions about customer traffic patterns, 



shopping convenience, automation, pilferage, and 
suggestion sales. Students needing skill in com- 
munications might be assigned projects utilizing 
“buzz” groupings to discuss such topics as 
characteristics of the trade area, customer differ- 
ences, product values in relation to the standard 
of living, wage payment plans, uses of credit, and 
job ethics. 

4. Practice 

(a) Review of arithmetical processes 

(b) Role playing job incidents with playback 
by a recording device 

(c) Completing programed materials de- 
veloped in cooperation with trade associa- 
tions or training departments of distribu- 
tive organizations 

(d) Role playing decision-making 

(e) Participating in employment interviews 

(f) Independent study in a product area 

A student with limited social skills might be given 
a project involving interviews with members of 
the advisory committee and thus develop his 
ease in adapting to others. Another student with 
a job objective in food service might be given 
practice projects in memorizing prices or suggest- 
ing entrees. 

5. Simulated and Directed Occupational Experi- 
ence 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR 
IN THE PROJECT METHOD 

The teacher-coordinator using the project meth- 
od is responsible for developing and using school, 
community, and distributive resources for occu- 
pationally related learning experiences. Coordina- 
tion of classroom instruction with project training 
involves identifying, making arrangements for, di- 
recting, and evaluating projects in relation to the 
competencies to be developed in the curriculum. 
The teacher-coordinator becomes the adjunct train- 
ing director for future employers by providing pro- 
jects which give students an opportunity to ex- 
perience theory in practice and to test their qualifi- 
cations as they prepare themselves for their occu- 
pational objectives. Identifying suitable projects 
involves conferences with students and selected re- 
source people in the school and community. Mak- 
ing arrangements for projects and their evaluation 
can become quite detailed, depending upon facil- 



ities needed, duration of the project, number of 
people involved, scheduling considerations, and 
where the experience is to take place. Adequate 
time must be provided to enable the teacher-coordi- 
nator to conduct his coordination activities. In 
this method where all project activities are directed 
by the school, the need for sufficient coordination 
time becomes particularly acute. 

Vocationally Directed Teaching in the Classroom 

In presenting the units of instruction, teacher- 
coordinators for cooperative students or for project 
students employ teaching techniques which require 
group participation. This classroom instruction is 
frequently referred to as a control class. Here all 
aspects of the subject matter are provided, and a 
preview, is given of experiences which will be ex- 
tended in on-the-job training or project training. 
Vocationally directed learning in this class makes 
use of group and individualized participation and 
the activities of the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES UTILIZING 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

Every instructor in the distributive education 
program is in fact a teacher-coordinator. Teaching 
techniques he uses must tie job practices to prin- 
ciples found in the subject matter. Each student 
must be encouraged to bring to the control group 
his experiences in cooperative or project training 
so that all may benefit. Teaching techniques used 
must help each student relate what he is learning 
in the classroom to the employment objective he 
holds. 

There are many techniques which teacher-co- 
ordinators are using successfully with high school 
students to stimulate participation and transfer 
of theory to practice. These include such learning 
activities as the following: 

1. Role playing realistic job situations 

2. Demonstrating job-related skills 

3. Generalizing from critical incidents 

4. Pooling individual thinking in order to reach 
a mutually satisfying solution 

5. Discussing advantages and disadvantages of 
different procedures 

6. Identifying problems inherent in case studies 



7. Making and supporting decisions 

8. Observing and evaluating films, job activities, 
and processes 

9. Brainstorming for creative ideas 

10. Analyzing the effect of local developments on 
business 

11. Evaluating reports, events, and practices 
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The program of work of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of America enriches and supplements 
the subject matter and provides opportunities for 
student members to demonstrate and refine com- 
petencies required in distributive occupations. The 
purpose of this youth organization is to promote 
vocational understanding, civic consciousness, social 
intelligence, leadership development, and satisfac- 
tion in a job well done. The teacher-coordinator 
serves as sponsor to the local DECA chapter and 
encourages student initiative and direction of club 
activities. Distributive education students partici- 
pate in local, district, State, and national contests 
related to the competencies being developed in the 
curriculum. There are regularly scheduled club 
meetings and significant annual occasions, such as 
employer recognition banquets. These and other 
club activities of civic, benevolent, and fund-raising 
purpose have bona fide educational values. They 
also are effective in interpreting the distributive 
education program to businessmen, faculty, parents, 
and other students. 



Diagrams of Cooperative and Project Methods 

Figure 5 is a diagram of the cooperative method 
used in secondary schools. It illustrates the co- 
ordination of vocationally directed teaching in the 
classroom which is supported by teaching tech- 
niques using student participation and DECA 
cocurricular ’ activities, plus regular part-time em- 
ployment related to students’ occupational objec- 
tives. The cooperative training agreement is in- 
cluded as an important factor in assuring applica- 
tion of classroom instruction to progressive learn- 
ing experiences on the job. This diagram shows 
also that the cooperative method enables students 
to become qualified for distributive employment, de- 
veloping needed competencies at the level of their 
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THE COOPERATIVE METHOD IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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FIGURE 6 

THE PROJECT METHOD IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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specific occupational objectives. In secondary 
schools, the cooperative method is utilized to pre- 
pare students for career development level jobs. 

Figure 6 illustrates the project method in secon- 
dary schools, showing the coordination of voca- 
tionally directed teaching in the control class and 
regularly scheduled projects related to students’ oc- 
cupational objectives. Teaching techniques making 
use of student participation and DECA activities 
are diagrammed again in this method as support- 
ing vocationally directed teaching in the control 
class. The project training record, which is an 
identifying feature of project training, is included in 
Figure 6 as a valuable tool and assures that class- 
room instruction will be applied in project training. 
When the project method is utilized in basic or 
career development job curriculums in secondary 
schools, it provides students an opportunity to de- 
velop competencies needed in distributive occupa- 
tions at the basic or career development job levels. 

1 

V 

Summary 

The cooperative method, the project method, 
and vocationally directed teaching in the class- 
room which includes student participation plus 
activities of the Distributive Education Clubs are 
interrelated in their function of assuring transfer 
of learning to employment requirements. This 
concept has been shown in the preceding charts. 
These methods involve experiences of application, 



participation, and practice to facilitate the learning 
process and provide the vocational approach to 
teaching and learning. Students and teachers thus 
are able to measure progress towards individual 
occupational objectives. 

Classroom instruction plus cooperative training 
or project training is school centered and school 
approved. In this way, it certifies to students, their 
potential employers, and school patrons the re- 
liability and validity of preparatory curriculums in 
distribution and marketing. 
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CHAPTER V 

IMPLICATIONS OF LEVELS OF TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 



An individual can participate in the distributive 
education program at progressive levels of job re- 
quirements. In fact, this is to be encouraged since 
occupational choices mature; procedures and pro- 
ducts change; and successful marketing itself de- 
pends upon innovations and shifts in personnel 
responsibilities, organization, and operation. 

The accompanying two diagrams, Figures 7 arid 
8, illustrate the continuum of training oppor- 
tunity (/) available to those preparing for em- 
ployment in distribution. It should be noted that 
this continuum has implications not only in rela- 
tion to job objectives, but also for vocational guid- 
ance, the use of advisory committees, and the com- 
ponents of organization for preparatory instruc- 
tion. 

Facing Changes in Employment 

In curriculums designed for high school age 
youth, a projection should be made of training op- 
portunities for which they may be eligible upon 
completion of the current course of study. There 
are a variety of training opportunities through 
which competencies may be gained or maintained 
for different levels of distributive employment. 
From the beginning of their occupational interest 
and work lives, individuals should be helped to ac- 
cept training as a valued aspect of employment. 

High school students initiating vocational train- 
ing in the 10th, 11th, or 12th grades must 
realize that they determine what job preparation 
they seek, how much they will undertake, and for 
how long; and later, how often they will turn to 
distributive education to add to their employment 
qualifications. For example, a potential high school 
dropout may complete a basic job curriculum and 
decide to broaden his employability beyond the 
requirements of this level by enrolling in a career 
development job curriculum. Even at the com- 



pletion of this curriculum, he may decide to delay 
full-time employment and enter a post high school 
specialist job curriculum. Another individual may 
begin his job preparation in a career development 
job curriculum and upon completion of this se- 
quence of training become employed in a career 
development job. Periodically thereafter, he may 
return to distributive education for updating 
courses in order to maintain his employment quali- 
fications. 

This variety of beginning, continuing, and stop- 
ping points in job preparation and development 
provides a realistic base for employment security. 
Those in basic job or career development job cur- 
riculums should find in distributive education s 
training opportunity a constructive bulwark against 
limited or obsolescent qualifications. 

Vocational Guidance 

In view of individual differences, diverse occu- 
pational objectives, the variety of curriculums, and 
the levels of training opportunity, vocational guid- 
ance becomes increasingly important. Teacher- 
coordinators and guidance personnel in local 
schools must assume responsibilities which involve: 

1. Identifying and encouraging the enrollment 
of individuals needing distributive education 

2. Providing the individuals with information 
necessary for realistic vocational planning 

3. Assisting them while pursuing the plan 

4. Aiding them in vocational placement 

5. Conducting followup procedures to determine 
the effectiveness of the vocational instruction 
and guidance and counseling program. 

Counseling in relation to distributive occupations 
and preparatory instruction should reflect the ap- 
propriateness of the project plan or the coopera- 
tive plan for individual high school students. For 
ease of identification, potential students are sepa- 
rated here into the two categories which follow. 

Categories of Students for the Project Plan 

Students to be served by the project plan may be 
classified as: 

1. Trainees who plan to follow the complete se- 
quence of project plan training involving one 
or both levels of preparatory curriculums suit- 
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FIGURE 7 

DIAGRAM OF TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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2. Individuals who plan to participate in a se- 
quence of training, culminating in the coopera- 
tive plan, in preparation for their occupational 
objectives. 
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a. Some of these students will complete a 
basic job curriculum with the project plan 
and then continue their training in a career 
development job curriculum with the co- 
operative plan. 






b. Other students will begin in a career de- 
velopment job curriculum under a project 
plan and transfer in this job curriculum to 
the cooperative plan. 

c. Still others will complete project plan train- 
ing in a career development job curriculum 
and, following graduation or completion of 
the curriculum, move to a specialist job 
curriculum utilizing the cooperative plan. 

3. Persons whose distributive objective is real, but 
not primary, at the time of counseling 

a. Some students cannot work part time on a 
regular basis under a cooperative plan be- 
cause of academic requirements or schedul- 
ing problems related to college entrance. 

b. The vocational objectives of other students 
require supporting courses in distribution 



or marketing which may be completed in 
a short block of time. 

4. Students attending schools located in areas 
which lack a sufficient number of approvable 
employing businesses, thus preventing the de- 
velopment of cooperative training agreements 

5. Individuals who have academic, socioeco- 
nomic, or other handicaps which keep them 
from having the personal employability re- 
quisite to part-time employment (These per- 
sons generally will be enrolled initially in basic 
job curriculums.) 

Categories of Students for the Cooperative Plan 

Students to be served by the cooperative plan 

may be classified as: 

1. Individuals who meet standards of employ- 
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DIAGRAM OF TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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ability related to social, arithmetic, and English 
language competencies 

a. Some students’ personal employability has 
been developed in a basic job curriculum. 

b. Other students’ school and home experi- 
ences have contributed to maturity and 
seriousness of purpose. 

c. Still other students’ anecdotal records show 
success in applied learning. 

2. Persons whose occupational objectives may be 
achieved in career development job curricu- 
lums 

a. Some students become eligible for career 
development job curriculums after com- 
pleting basic job curriculums under a pro- 
ject plan. 

b. Other students’ after-school employers 
recommend them for career development 
job curriculums. 

c. Still other students meet admissions cri- 
teria developed by advisory committees and 
school administrators. 

The Use of Advisory Committees 

A distributive education advisory committee has 
been defined as: 

A group of persons engaged in the distributive 
occupat ; ons (employers and/or employees) who 
are appointed by a school or educational unit to 
act in an advisory capacity for a local, State, 
or national distributive education program. (2) 
A broader interpretation states that: 

The advisory committee composed of school per- 
sonnel and local leaders in distribution serves to 
bridge the interests of the business community 
and the school to achieve conditions which will 
accrue, above all, to the benefit of the student. 
The chief purpose of the advisory committee is 
to assist in establishing a desirable environment 
for distributive education in the community. Its 
major task is to arrive at a consensus on objec- 
tives, needs, and plans of action that will result 
in an improved program of instruction. [ 3 ) 

Both school and distributive personnel should un- 
derstand the sequence of training opportunities 
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available in the distributive education program 
for youth and adults. They should be made aware 
of the job levels and the types of jobs at each level 
for which students are being prepared. Both groups 
should recognize the requirements of such a broadly 
conceived program which provides a variety of offer- 
ings, not just a course. 

Using school personnel on advisory committees 
becomes increasingly important with the addition 
of the project plan. Their contributions are par- 
ticularly significant in planning projects of simu- 
lated occupational experience and in certain as- 
signments involving practice and independent 
study. The advisory services of distributive per- 
sonnel will be essential in identifying, implement- 
ing, and evaluating projects. Their assistance may 
make the difference between receiving cooperation 
in project training and being prevented from con- 
ducting meaningful projects. Distributive business- 
men will need orientation concerning the role of the 
school and their own involvement in project train- 
ing. The advice of teachers and administrators, as 
well as distributive personnel, is needed also in de- 
veloping certain areas of instruction in both project 
and cooperative plans. Other vocational fields and 
specialists in distributive occupations may be in- 
volved in teaching the product or service tech- 
nology area. Teams of teachers may contribute to 
instruction in social skills. General education 
teachers of English, speech, mathematics, and social 
studies may assist the teacher-coordinator in the 
instructional areas of basic skills and distribution in 
the economy. The counsel of these teachers and 
others will be valuable in the development of pre- 
paratory instruction. 

Depending upon the scope of program offerings 
in a community, there may be one or a number of 
advisory committees. It is possible to have an edu- 
cational advisory committee and a distributive ad- 
visory group or one committee composed of repre-. 
sentatives of both fields. Where preparatory in- 
struction is offered in secondary and postsecon- 
dary schools in the same locality, each institution 
may have its own advisory committee (s ) . Enroll- 
ment of students with job goals in the same occu- 
pational areas may be sufficiently large in a school 
to warrant specialized instruction for each group. 
If so, it may be desirable to appoint advisory com- 
mittees to correspond to each occupational group. 
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Components of Organization for 
Preparatory Instruction 

In order to establish and maintain training op- 
portunities for high school youth, certain compo- 
nents of organization for preparatory instruction 
should be considered. Some of these components 
are flexibility in scheduling, level of job objectives 
to be achieved in curriculum offerings, number of 
curriculums, and teaching staff needed. Decisions 
concerning these factors will be influenced by the 
nature of the high school (comprehensive or vo- 
cational), its location (urban, suburban, or rural 
area) , and the population of the school. The avail- 
ability of training opportunity to prepare for dis- 
tributive employment suggests the possibilities of 
having more than one curriculum at each job level 
and of grouping students who share a common oc- 
cupational objective. In many school districts, 
especially those with large enrollments, similar cur- 
riculums might be offered, some using the coopera- 
tive plan and others using the project plan. This 
probably would be the best way to reach all stu- 
dents wishing to enroll. 

Preparatory instruction should be organized so 
that students are allowed flexibility in moving 
toward the achievement of their occupational ob- 
jectives. Examples of flexible situations follow: 

1. A group of students who enter a 2-semester 
curriculum leading to the development of basic 
job competencies achieve personal employabil- 
ity at the end of one semester. They are per- 
mitted to move from project training to co- 
operative training for the second semester of 
instruction. 

2. A group of trainees who have socioeconomic 
or other handicaps are placed in a separate 
section of a basic job curriculum and given 
highly individualized instruction. At the end 
of the first semester, they move into the regular 
basic job curriculum which utilizes project 
training under the project plan. 

3. During the first year of a 2 -year career de- 
velopment job curriculum, students are sec- 
tioned into* a) a project plan class, b) a co- 
operative plan class, or c) a class which is pre- 
paration for either the Project Plan or Co- 
operative Plan in which the student may enroll 
in the second year. 



CURRICULUMS FOR SPECIFIC PRODUCT OR 
SERVICE AREAS 

In order to be realistic in serving students of 
high school age in terms of employment oppor- 
tunities and the firmness of their occupational 
choices, a training sequence usually will progress 
from general to specific. However, with some stu- 
dents a more specific job may be the motivating 
force needed for them to complete vocational prep- 
aration before leaving school. 

Curriculums may be designed according to re- 
quirements for a cluster of closely related jobs in 
a product or service area, or they may focus on a 
single job title. Basic job curriculums may be 
developed, for example, to prepare for a cluster 
of basic jobs in food service or to train waitresses. 

A basic job curriculum not only should be pre- 
paratory for a specific occupational area at the 
basic job level, but should also point the way to the 
curriculum for the same classification of enterprise 
at the career development job level. Correspond- 
ingly, the content of instruction should progress in 
depth and complexity from basic job to career de- 
velopment job curriculums. For the program of 
study in food retailing, for example, a basic job 
curriculum could prepare students for such jobs as 
stock clerk or checker in grocery stores and super- 
markets. A career development job curriculum for 
food retailing could train them for such positions as 
assistant produce manager or assistant manager for 
dry groceries. 

A special purpose curriculum could be developed 
for any of theO.E. 04 coded instructional programs, 
If only one curriculum at each job level is to be 
introduced, the general merchandise classifica- 
tion is the logical choice because it is comprehensive 
enough to enable the teacher-coordinator to adapt 
classroom instruction and project or cooperative 
training to individual occupational objectives. 
Large schools, however, probably will find sufficient 
numbers of students with the same job goal and 
adequate employment opportunities to justify sec- 
tioning by classifications such as home furnishings, 
gasoline service stations, wholesale trade, and ap- 
parel and accessories. If a student’s occupational 
objective changes, it is possible for him to com- 
plete a basic job curriculum centered around a 
specific product or service and to progress to a ca- 
reer development job curriculum which focuses 
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on another instructional program classification. 

Vocationally directed classes should be avail- 
able for students who need to acquire distributive 
competencies supporting job goals which are related 
primarily to other vocational subject matter fields. 
For example, students who are training as meat 
cutters would have available to them classes em- 
phasizing food distribution and practices. A special 
class could be provided for them or, if appropriate, 
they could enter classes offered for students with 
distributive occupational objectives. 

Types of secondary school curriculums for train- 
ing in distribution and marketing are illustrated by 
the following outline showing regular curriculums, 
usually representative of the general merchandise 
classification and those for specific product or ser- 
vice areas: 

A. Basic Job Curriculums 

1. Regular Curriculum — General Merchandise 

2. Curriculums for Specific Product or Services 

a. Food Retailing 

b. Home Furnishings 

c. Wholesale Trade 

d. Advertising Services 

e. Petroleum 

3. Curriculums for Youth With Special Needs 

B. Career Development Job Curriculums 

1. Regular Curriculum — General Merchandise 

2. Curriculums for Specific Products or Services 

a. Food Retailing 

b. Automotive 

c. Wholesale Trade 

d. Food Service 



e. Apparel, Accessories 

f. Hardware, Farm Equipment 

Summary 

Distributive education now is involved in an un- 
paralleled era of training opportunity. The program 
maintains training opportunities starting with pre- 
paratory instruction at the secondary level and con- 
tinuing to serve members of the labor force 
throughout their work life. This abundance of 
training opportunity in distribution and marketing 
helps to further employment security. Vocational 
guidance becomes increasingly important in identi- 
fying individuals who can benefit from distributive 
training. Teacher-coordinators work closely with 
school and community advisory committees in plan- 
ning and implementing the instructional program. 
Preparatory programs are organized so that indi- 
vidual learning experiences can be stimulated by 
appropriate grouping of students. Job objectives, 
both tentative and firm, general and specific, can 
be achieved in regular or special purpose curricu- 
lums. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING 
PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 



Expansion of the distributive education program 
in current schools and its extension into many new 
schools in major cities and rural areas present ad- 
ministrative challenges requiring imaginative atten- 
tion. Authority for vocational training for employ- 
ment objectives in distribution has been so broad- 
ened that individuals and schools formerly deprived 
of such services may now enjoy their advantages. 
The services of the distributive education super- 
visor and other State vocational leaders should be 
used by school administrators to help plan and im- 
plement local programs. The location and train- 
ing of teachers, the orientation of new local and 
district personnel, and promotions from within will 
be necessary to achieve the purposes of the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1968. 

Policies for the administration of preparatory 
instruction should embrace principles of organi- 
zation which correspond to provisions and require- 
ments of the Amendments. These principles in- 
clude standards to assure soundness and quality of 
instruction, provided within the framework of co- 
operative and project plan organizational patterns. 
The principles of organization suggest procedures 
for developing preparatory instruction. An outline 
of these procedures is followed by discussion of the 
principles of organization. 

Procedures for Developing Preparatory 
Instruction in High Schools 

Procedures for developing preparatory instruc- 
tion in high schools may be summarized as follows: 

1. Analyze distributive employment data available 
from the employment service, trade associa- 
tions, and local press. 

2. Conduct a community survey to determine op- 
portunities for cooperative and project train- 



ing experiences after conferring with an ad- 
visory committee. 

3. Conduct a student survey to determine the in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of prospective en- 
rollees, using student records, applications for 
admission to distributive education programs, 
advisory committee composed of school per- 
sonnel, vocational guidance through individual 
conferences, conferences with parents, and list- 
ing of categories of students to be served by 
the project plan and the cooperative plan. 

4. Make organizational decisions about job levels 
to be served, number of curriculums needed, 
naming of curriculum offerings, and use of 
cooperative and/or project plans. 

5. Determine teacher personnel needs, including 
number and type of teachers, qualifications, 
responsibilities, and schedules. 

6. Determine pattern for scheduling instruction, 
considering flexibility in prerequisites; level of 
“school leavers”; regular, summer, evening 
schedule; nongraded classes; and time ar- 
rangements for laboratory experience. 

7. Determine facilities and instructional materials 
needed. 

8. Make budgetary decisions. 

9. Make plans to implement the program in the 
school system. 

Principles of Organization 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Establishing preparatory instruction should be 
based upon statistical evidence showing the im- 
mediate and projected employment requirements In 
distributive occupations and population mobility 
patterns in the community or area served by the 
program. This principle is set forth in the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 which pro- 
vide that policies and procedures to be followed by 
the State in the distribution of funds to local edu- 
cational agencies will assure that: 

Due consideration will be given to the results of 
periodic evaluations of State and local vocational 
education programs, services, and activities in 
the light of information regarding current and 
projected manpower needs and job opportunities, 
particularly new and emerging needs and oppor- 
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tunities on the local, State, and national 
levels. (/) 

INTERESTS, NEEDS, AND ABILITIES OF 
PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Gathering and studying data about the school 
population, including those enrolled in nonpiofit 
private schools, will provide information necessary 
to planning instructional programs and counselling 
to facilitate occupational choices. The Amend- 
ments require that: 

Persons of all ages in all communities of the State 
. . . will have ready access to vocational training 
or retraining . . . which is suited to their needs, 
interests, and ability to benefit from such train- 
ing. (2) 

Youths in school and those returning to school 
who desire to prepare for distributive employment 
must be able to benefit from the instruction. Eligi- 
bility to enroll in regular curriculums designed for 
the large majority of students should be based upon 
such factors as age, maturity, interests, general 
ability, specific aptitudes, physical condition, and 
work motivation. Some students from impoverished 
backgrounds or who have had difficulty with cer- 
tain academic subjects will be included in this 
group. 

Persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or 
other handicaps which prevent them from succeed- 
ing in the regular distributive education classes may 
require special grouping. Instruction for these stu- 
dents should strengthen weaknesses, identify cul- 
tural attributes, focus on known employment op- 
portunities, and be flexible in permitting individ- 
ualized attention. Where feasible, specially traineu 
teachers who understand the needs of disadvan- 
taged youth should be utilized. Experimental and 
pilot programs should be planned and conducted, 
perhaps in cooperation with other vocational fields, 
to develop those practices needed to serve these 
students effectively. 

Full-time students whose occupational objectives 
involve limited knowledge and skills and for whom 
speed of preparation is important may be served 
best through demonstration projects. Scheduling 
in these projects should be handled separately, with 
classes ungraded and instruction intensive, ( 3 ) 
Youths who are over-age for their grade level could 
be included in such projects if desired. 



STANDARDS TO ASSURE SOUNDNESS AND 
QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

Instruction designed to prepare individuals for 
gainful employment according to their occupational 
objectives should meet standards which assure 
soundness and quality of instruction. Historically, 
vocational educators have been guided by standards 
similar to those that follow: 

1. Instruction will consider the skills and knowl- 
edge required in the occupation for which the 
instruction is being provided. 

2. Instruction will be developed and conducted in 
consultation with potential employers and/or 
groups of individuals having skills in and sub- 
stantive knowledge of the occupational field 
representing the occupational objective. 

3. Instruction will include the most up-to-date 
knowledge and skills required in the occupa- 
tional field in which the individual is being pre- 
pared. 

4. Instruction will be sufficiently long and inten- 
sive within a scheduled unit of time for the 
student to develop competencies necessary to 
fit him for employment in the occupational 
field for which he is being trained. 

5. Instruction will combine and coordinate related 
work, including remedial learning or other vo- 
cational experience which is appropriate to the 
vocational objective of the students. Such in- 
struction will be supervised, directed, or co- 
ordinated by a person qualified under the State 
plan. 

Consultation with persons employed in the dis- 
tributive occupations representative of student’s oc- 
cupational objectives will help to insure that in- 
struction is based on competencies needed in the 
occupational field and that up-to-date principles 
and practices are included. The curriculum con- 
cept of developing competencies in five areas of 
instruction represents a design for achieving and 
maintaining these standards. Coordination activi- 
ties supporting the cooperative and project methods 
provide opportunities for firsthand observation of 
procedures and policies. 

Space, equipment, teaching materials, and li- 
brary resources should be available sufficiently to 
meet the instructional standards. Well-planned, 
well-equipped laboratories in the school and/or 
community will be required to approximate the en- 
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vironment of specific distributive employment, 
especially for students not enrolled for cooperative 
training. 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL PLANS 
TO BE AVAILABLE 

Preparatory instruction is organized according 
to cooperative or project plans. Figures 9 and 10 
show that these organizational plans at the secon- 
dary education level consist of curriculums designed 
for specific levels of job preparation, which are 
developed through die cooperative method or 
the project method. 

The values of cooperative training have been 
demonstrated, and this plan of organization has 
been recognized in recent vocational education 
legislation. It will be desirable to provide both the 
cooperative and project plans, however, where en- 
rollments and other conditions permit. A good 
rule to follow is one that says where sufficient op- 
portunities for regular part-time employment exist, 
the cooperative plan should be utilized. 

Decisions concerning the organization of project 
plans should be based on such things as : 

1. Opportunity to ierve a broader spectrum of 
students of high school age. 

2. Availability of training to youths not yet 16 
years of age. 

3. Inadequate opportunities for paid, part-time 
employment continuing through the training 
period. 

4. Less than minimum personal employability of 
prospective enrollees. 

5. Requirements for graduation. 

6. The nature of the job objective for which a 
specific curriculum has been prepared. 

7. “Closed Campus’* school policy. 

It would not be a desirable practice to place both 
cooperative and project trainees in the same class. 
If this is unavoidable, the class should be organized 
according to a project plan. Regularly scheduled 
part-time employment then is considered a contin- 
uing project with multiple objectives, noted and 
evaluated on the project training record. 

Provision for coordination time for teacher-co- 
ordinators using the project method and the co- 
operative method is essential in order to maintain 
the standards which assure soundness and quality of 
instruction. Students’ schedules must also be ar* 



ranged to permit sufficient time for project or co- 
operative training experiences. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PROGRAM PERSONNEL 

The need for qualified personnel to direct and 
implement the instructional program is empha- 
sized in the ^Vocational Education Amendments. 
The quality of vocational instruction requires 
teacher-coordinators and instructional staff's capable 
of planning and individualizing the subject matter. 
There are many, therefore, who feel that it is de- 
sirable for project plan teacher-coordinators to have 
the same qualifications as cooperative plan teacher- 
coordinators. Local administrators may wish to 
consider the employment of teacher-coordinators 
experienced in the cooperative method in order 
to safeguard vocational emphases when on-the-job 
training is not scheduled. 

COOPERATIVE AND PROJECT PLANS 

Each type of plan may be structured in several 
different ways. Organizational decisions should be 
based upon the types of plans and scheduling pat- 
terns which are adaptable to a particular school 
and which best meet the needs of students and cur- 
riculums. Individual State plans indicate the ex- 
tent of flexibility and patterns of organization 
which may be supported under vocational educa- 
tion. 

In discussing the organization of distributive edu- 
cation programs, State supervisors considered prob- 
lems in traditional, modular, and block scheduling. 
They agreed that basic job curriculums and those 
for youth with special needs should be provided 
within the project plan. They recognized the suit- 
ability of both cooperative and project plans for 
curriculums leading to career development jobs. 
With this in mind, they suggested more flexibility 
in organization and introduced some changes which 
would make instruction at different job levels more 
readily available. ( 4 ) Recommendations of this 
group are used in organizing the following co- 
operative and project plans at the secondary level: 

A. Cooperative Plan (Career Development Job 

Curriculums) 

1. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 2 school years, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
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FIGURE 9 



THE COOPERATIVE 



PLAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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FIGURE 10 

THE PROJECT PLAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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scheduled periods for cooperative training 
both years. 

2. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 1 school year, providing an average of at 
least 2 class periods and regularly scheduled 
periods for cooperative training during the 
year. 

3. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 2 school years, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for cooperative training 
during the second year and enrolling only 
those who have completed 2 semesters of 

vocational instruction in a precooperative 
class in distribution or those who have com- 
pleted 2 semesters of vocational instruction 
in distributive subjects under the project 
plan. 

4. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 1 school year, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for cooperative training 
during the year and enrolling only those 
who have completed 4 semesters of voca- 
tional instruction in an occupational curricu- 
lum approvable under the State plan. 

B. Project Plan (Career Development Job Cur- 

riculums) 

1. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 2 school years, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for project training both 
years. 

2. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 1 school year, providing an average of 
at least 2 regular class periods per day and 
regularly scheduled periods for project train- 
ing during the year. 

3. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 2 school years, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for project training dur- 
ing the second year and enrolling only those 
who have completed 2 semesters of voca- 
tional instruction in a preproject class in 
distribution or those who have completed 2 
semesters of vocational instruction in distri- 
butive subjects under the cooperative plan. 

4. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 



ing 1 school year, providing an average of at 
least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for project training dur- 
ing the year and enrolling only those who 
have completed 4 semesters of vocational 
instruction in an occupational curriculum 
approvable under the State plan. 

C. Project Plan (Basic Job Curriculums) 

1. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 1 school year, providing an average of at 
least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for project training 
throughout the year. 

2. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing less than 1 year, providing an average of 
at least 1 class period per day and regularly 
scheduled periods for project training for 
the duration of instruction and enrolling 
only those whose primary occupational ob- 
jective is in another vocational field. 

3. Vocational instruction in distribution cover- 
ing 1 school year, a combination providing 
an average of at least 1 class period per day 
for 18 weeks and an average of 1 class period 
per day in project training for 18 weeks. 

(It will be noted that project plans for basic job 
curriculums are complete in themselves. They 
represent the sequence of study usually necessary 
for achieving basic job level objectives. They are 
not prevocational, nor are they necessarily pre- 
requisite to enrolling in a career development job 
curriculum. ) 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL MIX 

Occupational mix is the “tendency for a specific 
occupation to require competencies which overlap 
normally accepted areas of vocational educa- 
tion.” (5) The organization of instruction designed 
for students, whose occupational objectives require 
competencies developed through other vocational 
programs, has been suggested under cooperative 
plan A4 and project plan B4 and C2. Demonstra- 
tion projects involving team teaching might also be 
an approach to shared responsibilities of the voca- 
tional staff. 

ADAPTING THE ORGANIZATION TO THE SCHOOL 

High schools have been identified as comprehen- 
sive, technical, and area vocational. Since judg- 
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STUDENT SCHEDULING PATTERNS 



ment skills and marketing concepts are built on 
strengths in language arts, mathematics, and eco- 
nomics, distributive education can fit into any com- 
prehensive high school where need for it has been 
determined. Technical schools and area vocational 
schools frequently have less breadth in the academic 
areas. However, they fill a vital need in making 
distributive education available to t large numbers 
of youths. 

The nature of the school district in which a 
school is situated also affects the organizational 
pattern for preparatory instruction. Schools vary 
in size from very small to veiy large; from serving 
rural youth to serving central-city youth. It may 
be determined that (1) all the high schools in a 
metropolitan school district will offer the regular 
curriculum for basic and career development jobs 
in general merchandise, that (2) certain of these 
schools will also provide curriculums preparing for 
other occupational objectives, and that (3) youth 
with special needs may be served better by provid- 
ing curriculums for them only in schools having 
considerable flexibility in scheduling arrangements. 
Both project and cooperative plans for participa- 
tion activities may be followed by students. On the 
other hand, a small rural high school may meet the 
needs of its students best by scheduling “occupa- 
tional mix” curriculums leading to distributive ob- 
jectives, utilizing skills and knowledges introduced 
in such programs as vocational agriculture, home 
economics, and trade and industrial education. The 
project plan for participation activities will be of- 
fered since the location of the school makes regu- 
larly scheduled cooperative training an impractical 
arrangement. 

For purposes of illustration, Figures 11-14 show 
different aspects cf preparatory instruction in the 
distributive education program. Organizational 
options in the regular curriculum for general mer- 
chandise job objectives are given in Figure 11. Sug- 
gested options in curriculums for youth with special 
needs are shown in Figure 12. Organizational op- 
tions for different objectives appropriate in cur- 
riculums for career development level jobs are 
shown in Figure 13, followed by Figure 14, which 
uses the same structure to show plan and grade 
level of curriculums for career development jobs. 



Students’ schedules will be determined primarily 
by the type of plan and specific curriculum for 
which they wish to enroll. Scheduling should be 
flexible. A nongradecl basic job curriculum, for 
example, could be available for 10th, 11th, and 
12th grade students alike. Or, if permissible from 
the point of view of the local school administration 
and not prohibited in the State plan for vocational 
education, students could begin their training in 
the summer so that basic job orientation would 
be completed by the fall term. This might enable 
them to become eligible for project or cooperative 
training in a career development job curriculum. 
Adjustments also could be made for the blocking 
of project or cooperative training to take advantage 
of seasonal distributive activities. Sample student 
schedules are shown in Figure 15 to illustrate pos- 
sible patterns in the regular curriculum and in 
curriculums for youth with special needs. 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR SCHEDULING PATTERNS 

Staffing distributive education will depend upon 
several factors such as: (1) anticipated enroll- 
ments, (2) capabilities of students, (3) the variety 
of curriculum offerings, (4) organizational plan(s) 
for laboratory experiences, (5) responsibilities as- 
signed instructional personnel, and (6) the climate 
for innovative teaching devices. Large high schools 
may be assumed to have departments of distributive 
education with several faculty members. Smaller 
schools may have one teacher-coordinator with re- 
sponsibility for both preparatory classes and sup- 
plementary instruction for employed adults. Schools 
serving a small and geographically scattered stu- 
dent body may offer a distributive education cur- 
riculum only in alternate years, thus requiring a 
teacher-coordinator qualified in an additional sub- 
ject matter field. Schedules shown in Figure 16 
give possible time allotments for teacher-coordina- 
tors, including provisions for the supervision and 
coordination of cooperative and/or project train- 
ing. 

Summary 

The organization and administration of prepara- 
tory instruction should be based on an understand- 
ing of requirements of the State Plan for Voca- 
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FIGURE 11 

REGULAR CURRICULUM 



General Merchandise Options * 







\ 

General Merchandise 1 (Project) 
(Basic Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

Pattern Cl (1 school year, 1 class period, 
\ project period, non-graded) 


Gei 

(Career De 

Pattern A3/I 
11th grade, 
class) 


\ 

neral Merchandise II 
velopment Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

33 (First Year, 1 class period, 

pre-coop/pre-project control 


i 

General Merchandise II (Cooperative) 
(Career Development Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

Pattern A1 (First year, 1 class period, 2 
cooperative periods, 11th grade) 


' 

General M 
(Career Dt 

Pattern A1 
*~2 cooperath 


' \ 

lerchandise III (Cooper* w 

ivelopment Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

(Second year, 1 class period, 

/e periods, 12th grade) 


1 

General Merchandise II (Project) 
(Career Development Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

Pattern B1 (First vear. 1 class nerlod 1 
project period, 11th grade) 


\ 

General Merchandise III (Project) 
(Career Development Jobs — O.E. 0* 08) 

--fr- Pattern B1/B3/B4 (Second year, 1 class 
period, 1 project period, 12th grade) 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE IMIl 
(Cooperative) 

(Career Development Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 



Pattern A2 (1 school year, 2 class periods, 
2 cooperative periods, 12th grade) 



* Arrow with solid line indicates usual sequence. Stu- 
dents completing General Merchandise il must proceed 
to a section of General Merchandise III In the career 
development job sequence. Students completing basic 
Job preparation may progress to the career develop- 
ment Job curriculum. 



FIGURE 12 

YOUTH WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Sample Curriculum Options * 







r 

General Merchandise 1 
(Basic Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

Multi-patterns (1 or more class periods, 
1 or more project periods, regular or mod 
ular schedule, non-graded project plan) 


1 

Food Services 1 
(Basic Jobs — O.E. 04.07) 

Multi-patterns (1 or 2 semesters, 1 or 
more class periods, 1 or more project pe- 
riods, 12th grade, project plan) 


r~ 

Service Station 9 
(Basic Jobs — O.E. 04.16) 

Multi-patterns (1 or 2 semesters, 1 or more 
class periods, 1 or more project periods, 
12th grade, project plan) 


1 

Distribution 1 
(O.E. 04.20) 

Regular or modular pattern (Control class, 
10th or 11th grade; prerequisite to career 
development job curriculums) 

Curriculum for a Career Development Jobs 
Objective 



STOCKKEEPING I 
(Basic Jobs — O.E. 04.08) 

Multi-patterns (1 or 2 semesters, 1 or 
more class periods, 1 or more project pe- 
riods, non-graded, project plan) 



* Arrow with solid line indicates required sequence. 
Students completing basic jobs preparation may prog- 
ress to a career development job curriculum in the high 
school or a postsecondary institution. 



FIGURE 13 

ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS FOR DIFFERENT OBJECTIVES 



Curriculums for Career Development Jobs 



Home Furnishings II 
O.E. 04.10 
(Project Plan) 




Wholesaling II 
O.E. 04.31 
(Prerequisite 
Control Class) 



Home Furnishings III 
O.E. 04.10 
(Project Plan) 



Home Furnishings III 
O.E. 04.10 
(Cooperative Plan) 



Home Economics 
(Prerequisites) 




Home Furnishings 
O.E. 04.10 
(Cooperative Plan) 



Home Furnishings 
O.E. 04.10 
(Project Plan) 




O.E. 04.31 
(Cooperative Plan) 



O.E. 04.31 
(Project Plan) 



Petroleum ll-lll 
O.E. 04.16 
(Cooperative Plan) 



Food Distribution II 
O.E. 04.06 
(Cooperative Plan) 



Food Distribution III 
O.E. 04.06 
(Cooperative Plan) 




Food Distribution III 
O.E. 04.06 
(Project Plan) 



i 



FIGURE 14 

SUGGESTED ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS * 



Curriculums for Career Development Jobs 




* More than one organizational pattern for preparatory 
instruction may be used simultaneously in one school 
for the same occupational classification. Likewise pre- 
paratory,-cur-riculums“for one or more occupational 
classifications may be scheduled in the same high 
school. 
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FIGURE 15 

SAMPLE STUDENT SCHEDULES 



REGULAR CURRICULUMS 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE OPTION 



Basic Job — Pattern Cl — 10th Grade 

Period 

1 

( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Subject 

Mathematics 

English 

Study 

Art 

General Merchandise I 
Project Training 



Career Development Jobs— Pattern A3— 11th Grade 



Subject 

English 

History 

Physical Education 
General Merchandise II 
Study 
Algebra 



12th Grade 

Government 
English 

General Merchandise III 
Elective 

Cooperative Training 
Cooperative Training 

Career Development Jobs — Pattern B2 — 12th Grade 
1st semester 

Period Sub/oct 

* English 

^ Government 

^ General Merchandise II 

General Merchandise II 

® Project Training 

e Project Training 
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2nd semester 

Subject 

English 
Government 
General Merchandise III 
General Merchandise ill 
Project Training 
Project Training 



Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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FIGURE 15 

SAMPLE STUDENT SCHEDULES (Continued) 

YOUTH WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Basic Jobs — Service Station I — 12th Grade 



Period 



Subject 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Special English 
Psychology 

Service Station Operations 
Service Station Sabs 
Project Training 
Project Training 



Basic Jobs — Food Service I— - Non-Graded 



Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



First Semester 



Second Semester 



Subject 



Subject 



Home Economics (Foods) 
Physical Fitness 
Table Service 
Food Service Operations 
Economics of Work 
Project Training 



Food Service Sales 
Money Management 
Human Relations 
Project Training 
Project Training 
Project Training 



Prerequisite — Distribution I — 10th Grado 



Period 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Second Semester 

Subject 

English 
Distribution I 
Distribution I . 
Mathematics Review 
Physical Fitness * 
Elective 



Basic Jobs — General Merchandise I — Non*Graded 



Period 



Subject 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Consumer Economics 
Special English 
Business Mathematics 
General Merchandise I 
General Merchandise I 
Project Training 



FIGURE 16 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR SCHEDULES 



REGULAR CURRICULUM: 



Teacher A 

Supervision and Coordination 
General Merchandise I (Project) 

General Merchandise II ( Project) ** 

General Merchandise III (Project) ** 
Supervision and Coordination 
Supervision and Coordination 

Teacher B * 

Supervision and Coordination (Cooperative) 
General Merchandise il (Project) 

General Merchandise IE (Cooperative) 
General Merchandise III (Cooperative) 
Supervision and Coordination (Cooperative) 
Supervision and Coordination (Project) 



YOUTH WITH SPECIAL NEEDS CURRICULUM: 



Teacher C (Inschool youth) 



Distribution I 

Service Station Operations 
Service Station Sales 
Supervision and Coordination (Project) 
Supervision and Coordination (Project) 
Supervision and Coordination (Project) 

Teacher D (Out-of-school youth) 

Food Service Operations 
Table Service 

Supervision and Coordination (Project) 
Supervision and Coordination (Project) 

Food Service Sales 
Physical Fitness 



REGULAR CURRICULUM: 



Teacher E 



Preparatory and Supplementary Wholesaling II 

Wholesaling III (Cooperative) 

Supervision and Coordination (Cooperative) 
Supervision and Coordination (Cooperative) 
Supplementary Instruction (Adult) 
Supplementary Instruction (Adult) 



0 Load is heavy. Would need a teacher-aide. 

** General Merchandise II— III, Pattern B2, same stu- 
dents. 



tional Education. Principles of organization should 
take into account (1) employment opportunity; 
(2) the interests, needs, and abilities of prospective 
students; (3) standards to assure soundness and 
quality of instruction; and (4) participation activi- 
ties involving cooperative or project training. 
Standards to assure soundness and quality of 
instruction are concerned with (1) up-to-date 
instruction based on competencies needed to 
achieve students’ occupational objectives, (2) the 
availability of adequate space, equipment, teach- 
ing materials, and library resources; (3) organiza- 
tion according to a cooperative plan or project 
plan; and (4) qualifications of program personnel. 
Cooperative and project plans provide for flexibility 
in organization, adapted to the type of school and 
school district in which preparatory instruction is to 
be offered. Preparatory curriculums set up for 
demonstration and study, such as those designed for 
students whose occupational objectives require 
competencies developed through other vocational 



programs, are encouraged. Students scheduling 
patterns are varied, depending upon the type of 
plan and specific curriculum for which students 
wish to enroll. Teacher-coordinator scheduling 
patterns also will differ, depending upon the 
capabilities of students, curriculum offerings, and 
administrative policies of the school district. 
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GLOSSARY 



1. Advancement Curriculums — A series of short uirts 
or courses for employed adults, emphasizing the de- 
velopment of competencies which upgrade current 
employment qualifications or arc necessary to qualify 
for a specific level of job opportunity; sometimes re- 
ferred to as diploma programs or packaged courses 
for supplementary instruction. 

2. Areas of Instruction — Classificatio n of instructional 
areas in the preparatory curriculum identified with 
competencies needed in distributive employment: 
marketing, product or service technology, social skills, 
applied mathematics and English, and economic un- 
derstandings. 

3. Basic Job Curriculums — Instructional programs 
which prepare students for elementary or basic dis- 
tributive occupations, involving minimal employment 
responsibility, and emphasize fundamental techniques 
in sales and salcs-supporting services, simple market- 
ing concepts, social competencies, and basic skills in 
computations and communications. 

4. Career Development Job Curriculums-Instruc- 
tional programs which prepare students for carcer- 
type positions, involving competencies and responsi- 
bilities necessary for self-direction, and emphasize 
the functions of marketing, merchandising, and man- 
agement within the discipline of distribution. 

5. Club Activities— -Program of work of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America which provides op- 
portunities for members to demonstrate and to refine 
the competencies required in employment and in 
citizenship. 

6. Control Class-— An arrangement for group instruc- 
tion in vhich enrollment is limited to students hav- 
ing an occupational objective appropriate to the pur- 
poses of instruction. 

7. Cooperative Method— Coordination of classroom in- 
struction with a scries of on-the-job learning ex- 
periences related to each student’s occupational ob- 
jective. 

8. Cooperative Plan— Organizational pattern for pre- 
paratory instruction which involves regularly sched- 
uled part-time employment that gives students an 
opportunity for experience through supervised train- 
ing on a job related to their distributive occupational 
objectives. 

9. Cooperative Training— Learning experiences en- 
countered in on-thc-job instruction and application 
during regular part-time employment. 



10. Coordination — The process of integrating into a 
harmonious relationship the administrative, organi- 
zational, and instructional activities of the distribu- 
tive education program to the end that the student 
receives realistic preparation for entry employment 
and progression in the area of his career interest. 

11. DECA — Distributive Education Clubs of America, a 
national youth organization providing a program of 
work which complements and enriches the instruc- 
tional program for high school and post high school 
students enrolled in distributive education classes. 

12. Distribution — The second step in a series of eco- 
nomic processes which bring goods and services from 
those who make them to those who use them; in- 
cludes all the methods by which goods arc sent from 
producers to consumers; may be used synonymously 
with marketing. 

13. Distributive Education — A program of vocational 
instruction in marketing, merchandising, and related 
management, designed to meet the needs of persons 
who have entered or arc preparing to enter a distri- 
butive occupation or an occupation in which a dis- 
tributive function appears; includes preparatory and 
supplementary instruction. 

14. Distributive Functions— Activities that direct the 
flow of goods and services, including their appro- 
priate utilization, from the producer to the con- 
sumer or user; includes selling and such salcs-sup- 
porting activities as buying, transporting, storing, 
promoting, financing, market research, and man- 
agement. 

15. Distributive Occupation— An occupation that is 
followed by proprietors, managers, or employees en- 
gaged primarily in marketing or merchandising of 
goods or services; found in such areas of economic 
activity as retail and wholesale trade, finance, in- 
surance, real estate, services and service trades, manu- 
facturing, transportation, utilities, and communica- 
tions. 

16. Marketing— The performance of business activities 
directed toward and incident to the flow of goods 
and services from producer to consumer or user; 
may be used synonymously with distribution. 

17. Nongraded Class— A class available to eligible stu- 
dents regardless of their grade level. 

18. Occupational Experience-Activities performed by 
trainees during employment arranged as part of the 
project laboratory learning experiences. 

19. Occupational Mix— The combination of occupa- 
tional competencies representative of two or more 
traditional vocational services. 

20. Occupational Objective— A specific ’•ccognizcd oc- 
cupation or cluster of closely related occupations in 
distribution, selected by the student, the attainment 
of which is the purpose for his vocational instruction 
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in distribution and marketing. 

21. Preparatory Instruction-— Preemployment instruc- 
tion generally provided on a full-time basis to pre- 
pare youth or adults to enter and advance or retrain 
for distributive employment; may be organized under 
the cooperative or project plans. 

22. Project— Any individually designed realistic learn- 
ing activity, which may include short-term employ- 
ment, that has a behavioral objective related to an 
individual's distributive occupational goal and is to 
be accomplished in a specified length of time; an 
in .ependent activity completed in a laboratory en- 
vironment. These activities may be simulated in the 
school and performed in the community or in em- 
ployment. , 

23. Project Method— Coordination of classroom instruc- 
tion with a series of individually designed learning 
activities or projects related to each student’s oc- 
cupational objective. 

21. Project Plan— Organizational pattern of instruction 
which involves a regularly scheduled series of indi- 
vidually designed realistic learning activities that give 
students an opportunity to apply theory in practice 
while developing competencies related to their dis- 
tributive occupational objectives. 

23. Project Training— Learning experiences encoun- 
tered in the project laboratory environments and 
applicable to individual occupational goals. 

26. SpecisPst Job Curriculums—Instructional pro- 
grams which prepare students for distributive spe- 



cializations in functions, product areas, or service 
fields involving leadership competencies and man- 
agement responsibilities in relation to personnel, fi- 
nance, and merchandise or service. 

27. Supplementary Instruction— Vocational instruction 
in distribution and marketing generally provided in 
day or evening classes on a part-time basis for em- 
ployed adults wishing to refresh, update, or upgrade 
competencies needed in their employment or for ad- 
vancement in responsibility; includes updating 
courses and advancement curriculums. 

28. Teacher-Coordinator— A member of the local 
school staff who teaches distributive aad related sub- 
ject matter to students preparing for employment 
and coordinates classroom instruction with on-the* 
job training or individually derigned learning activi- 
ties; may be responsible for administering the total 
distributive education program, including sponsorship 
of the local chapter of DEC A. 

29. Updating Courses— Supplementary instruction em- 
phasizing current practices in the employment situa- 
tion of adults; courses may be part of an advance- 
ment curriculum but usually are more limited in pur- 
pose; units of instruction are of a length appropriate 
to part-time ttudy. 

30. Vocational Training Facilities— Instructional and 
auxiliary rooms and space in which approved pro- 
grams of distributive education may be offered; may 
include but is not limited to adult education centers, 
store-front classrooms, business and association train- 
ing rooms, or mobile units. 
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